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Life of Julius Africanus 

Julius Africanus was probably born in Jerusalem, many scholars think around a.d. 200. 
Africanus was considered by the ancients as a man of consummate learning and sharpest judgment 
(Ante-Nicene Fathers 6:128). He was a pupil of Heracles, distinguished for philosophy and other 
Greek learning, in Alexandria, Egypt around a.d. 231-233. In a.d. 220/226, he performed some 
duty in behalf of Nicopolis (formerly Emmaus) in Palestine. Later he likely became bishop of 
Emmaus (Eusebius, History, VI.xxxi.2). Origen calls him “a beloved brother in God the Father, 
through Jesus Christ, His holy Child” ( Letter from Origen to Africanus 1). Fellow historian Eusebius 
distinguishes him as “no ordinary historian” (History, I. vi.2). Eusebius describes the five books of 
Chronologies as a “monument of labor and accuracy” and cites extensively from his harmony of the 
evangelists’ genealogies (History, VI. xxxi. 1-3). Africanus was a careful historian who sought to 
defend the truth of the Bible. He is an ancient example of meticulous, detailed scholarship which is 
historical, biblical, truthful, and devout. 

Even though Eusebius describes Africanus as the author of the Kestoi, Jerome makes no 
mention of this (ANF 6:124). The author of Kestoi is surnamed Sextus, probably a Libyan 
philosopher who arranged a library in the Pantheon at Rome for the Emperor. The Kestoi was 
probably written toward the end of the 200s. It was not written by a Christian since it contains 
magical incantations (Oxyrhynchus Papyri III.412). 

The Greek text of Africanus’ writings may be found in Martinus Josephus Routh, Reliquiae 
sacrae II (New York: Georg Olms Verlag, 1974 [1846]), 225-309, and Martin Wallraff, Umberto 
Roberto, Karl Pinggera, eds., William Adler, trans., Julius Africanus Chronographiae: The Extant 
Fragments, Die Griechischen Christlichen Schrifsteller 15 (New York: Walter de Gruyter, 2007). 

The extant writings of Julius Africanus may be found in vol. 1, no 1, April 2009 edition of the 
Africanus journal. 
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Some Ministerial Musings of an Aspiring Christian Philosopher 


Patrick T. Smith 1 

The rich legacy and history of Gordon-Conwell is well known. The theological and ministerial 
heritage of luminaries such as Billy Graham, A. J. Gordon, and Harold J. Ockenga have left an 
indelible print on the lives and ministries of many people throughout the world. 2 I am at once 
honored and humbled to be part of such a special and unique history of God’s blessing. I must 
admit that I feel a little like the mule whose owner entered him into the Kentucky Derby. After his 
entry was denied, one organizer of the event asked the old farmer why he would do such a thing. 

He had to have known that the mule wouldn’t win. The farmer replied by saying, “Well, I figured 
as much. But I thought the mere association may do him some good.” To be associated with such 
a highly regarded institution, esteemed faculty, faithful and competent staff and administration 
is truly a privilege for which I am extremely thankful. We know it is by the grace of God that 
He calls and commissions us: “To advance Christ’s kingdom in every sphere of life by equipping 
Church leaders to think theologically, engage globally, and live biblically” as articulated in our 
vision statement. 

On some occasions, after having preached in churches, some would ask me about the role 
and value of philosophy for the Christian faith. It is usually easy enough to discern the suspicion 
that often underlies the question when posed by faithful laity. I often in common Socratic fashion 
respond with a question by asking them about their understanding of philosophy and how this 
understanding in their estimation is problematic for a Christian. Usually, the response refers 
to the notion that it is unbiblical in some way or other. Most often appeal here is made to the 
Apostle Paul’s admonition in Colossians 2:8, where it is written, “See to it that no one takes you 
captive through hollow and deceptive philosophy, which depends on human tradition and the 
basic principles of this world rather than on Christ” (NIV). Other Christians may be under the 
impression that the claims of philosophy are antagonistic towards the findings of Christian theology 
in some way. At times, after probing a little deeper, I discover that in some contexts Christian 
philosophers are perceived as being—to use the words of my colleague and fellow philosopher 
and theologian, Professor Richard Lints—a “prickly” bunch. Some further chide the discipline as 
merely engaging in esoteric reflections on matters that do not in a meaningful way touch the lived 
experience of human beings. Perhaps it is this perception, or dare I say, misperception, that makes 
the joke so amusing to us that asks, “What do philosophers and Texas longhorns have in common? 
... They both have a point here and a point there and a lot of bull in between.” 3 

I do think, however unfortunate it may be, that these understandings in some cases may have 
some merit. Nevertheless, I also think that a wholesale dismissal of the enterprise is wrongheaded. 
We would do well to pause and ask some relevant questions. Is it being suggested in Colossians 2:8 
that Christians are to renounce all philosophy or just purely humanistic philosophy? Are there ways 
in which Christians can approach and have approached the philosophical task that is compatible 
with genuine discipleship and that is not at odds with historic Christianity? Is the “edge” that some 
have encountered with respect to philosophers something that is intrinsic to the discipline? Or 
is there a way in which the enterprise can be approached in a Christian way that exemplifies the 
virtues characterized by the fruit of the Spirit (Gal. 5:22-23)? I certainly think that these questions 
can be and have been answered in ways that show that there are biblical, historical, and theological 

1 The following is a revised and slighdy expanded version of an address given to the Gordon-Conwell Theological 
Seminary community as part of the author’s Faculty Presentation Convocation Service held at the Kaiser Chapel, South 
Hamilton, MA on October 21, 2009. 

2 One recent account of this history is found in Garth Rosell, The Surprising Work of God: Harold John Ockenga, 

Billy Graham, and the Rebirth of Evangelicalism (Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2008). 

3 I am indebted to David K. Clark, Provost of Bethel University, St. Paul, MN for this joke. 
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reasons to affirm the compatibility of some forms of philosophy and the Christian faith. That is, 
when both are properly understood, or at least this is what I’ve tried to argue in other contexts. 
Some may ask, given the centrality of the Scripture in theological reflection and the importance 
of the biblical languages in our understanding, proclamation, and application of the Word—all of 
which I affirm and wholeheartedly participate in—“what in the world is an analytic philosopher 
doing in an evangelical seminary?” Let me just say, “I’m glad you asked.” I attempt only to sketch 
an answer to this question. 


Ways of Understanding Philosophy 

But before “getting to it,” I want to distinguish some ways in which the word “philosophy” 
has been used. Let me highlight four. 4 First, it can be understood to express a comprehensive world 
and life view or a philosophy of life. Some understand the notion of a worldview as a person’s 
underlying orientation of the heart that expresses itself as “a semiotic system of narrative signs 
that has a significant influence on [our] fundamental ... activities of reasoning, interpreting, and 
knowing.” 5 Second, “philosophy” is also understood as a collection of academic disciplines found 
in university departments of philosophy containing subjects such as epistemology, aesthetics, 
ethics, moral philosophy, logic, and metaphysics. Third, “philosophy” can be used to denote a 
second-order discipline that analyzes “the concepts, goals, and methods of that activity in hopes of 
achieving more coherent and effective practice.” 6 Examples here would be, say, a “philosophy of 
education” or one’s “philosophy of ministry” or one of my preferred areas of study, the “philosophy 
of theology,” which is known by some as prolegomena. Fourth, “philosophy” can represent a 
dedication to clear analytic thinking. This is often what is meant by “analytic philosophy.” It is 
widely held by many in the tradition of analytic philosophy that it is not best understood by having 
a unified set of doctrines that have formed the basis of some long lasting consensus of those in the 
field. Instead, analytic philosophy is best understood as an activity and orientation that expresses 
a commitment to the ideals of clarity of thought, the application of precise and exacting standards 
of language use, and rigor in argumentation. 7 To be sure, this is not always done perfectly; 
nonetheless, analytic philosophers strive for this ideal insofar as it is humanly possible. While some 
analytic philosophers see this task more narrowly, in that it is only concerned with matters of 
details of specific claims, others construe the task of analytic philosophy more broadly by turning 
“to the constructive task of building a worldview” once the careful work of analysis has been 
undertaken. 8 It is primarily this fourth sense in which I refer to the term in this presentation. 

Some Contributions of Christian Philosophy 

In his famous address “Advice to Christian Philosophers,” Alvin Plantinga reminds us that 
“Christian philosophers...are the philosophers of the Christian community; and it is part of 
their task as Christian philosophers to serve the Christian community.” 9 1 certainly do agree with 
Plantinga here. And so, I want to suggest that Christian philosophers who serve the Christian 
community in the context of an evangelical seminary can make significant contributions to the 
making of pastor theologians and Christian leaders for the ministry of the Gospel. I want to 
share with you three aspects of seminary study where analytic philosophy can and has made 
contributions to the making of Christian ministers, namely, in the areas of theological thinking, 

4 The following senses of “philosophy” are taken from David K. Clark, To Know and Love God: Method for Theology 
(Wheaton, IL: Crossway Books, 2003), 296-299. 

5 David K. Naugle, Worldview: The History of a Concept (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2002), 253. 

6 Clark, To Know and Love God , 298. 

7 Scott Soames, Philosophical Analysis in the Twentieth Century: The Dawn of Analysis, Volume 1 (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 2003), xii-xv. 

8 Clark, To Know and Love God, 299. 

9 Alvin Plantinga, “Advice to Christian Philosophers,” The Analytic Theist: An Alvin Plantinga Reader, ed. James F. 
Sennett (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1998), 298. 
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Christian apologetics, and ethical reflection. In choosing these three, I certainly do not intend to 
denigrate other disciplines that comprise a robust theological curriculum. It is simply the case that 
these are the areas where I have spent more time and they are the primary areas of my teaching, 
research, and public ministry. 

Theological Thinking 

The first category in which philosophy contributes to Christian ministry is in the area of 
theological reflection or “faith seeking understanding” when it engages in the elucidating of historic 
Christian doctrine and clarifying theological concepts. Let’s take God’s omnipotence as a specific 
case of the latter category. Often times, I will hear some refer to God’s omnipotence as “God can do 
absolutely anything.” Many would give prima facie agreement to this saying. However, if we were 
pressed on the implications of this definition of omnipotence, we may run into some problems. The 
age-old question emerges once again: “If God can do anything, can He make a rock so big that 
He cannot lift it?” However trite it may appear, the question does raise an important issue. Are we 
expressing the attributes of God in a coherent way? If God can make a rock so big that He cannot 
lift it, then it would allegedly undermine His sovereignty. If he can’t do this, then, can He really do 
anything? Or, in other words, is He really omnipotent? I once heard an old preacher shrewdly say 
in response to this question, “God is also all-wise and He wouldn’t do something so foolish.” As 
appropriate as this response is, we can say more. 

Perhaps this question and others like it, such as “Can God swear by a being greater than 
Himself? ” force us to sharpen our understanding and expressions of the divine attributes as we 
interact with Scripture. Perhaps we need to nuance our understanding of omnipotence further to 
capture better the sense of what we mean. What do we lose by saying that there are some things 
that God cannot do? Well, it depends on what the “some things” refer to. I think it is clear that 
God cannot swear by a being greater than Himself for there is no being greater than God (Heb. 
6:13). Numbers 23:19 and Titus 1:2 clearly tell us that God cannot tell lies. Further, many would 
affirm that God cannot do that which is logically impossible. 10 And so for us to ask God, an 
omnipotent being, to create a stone so big that he cannot lift it is to ask for God to actualize a 
contradictory state of affairs, which on most theologies is impossible. “A logical contradiction can 
at most describe a pseudotask. And God’s inability to perform a pseudotask cannot count against 
his omnipotence.” * 11 Surely, these are things that God cannot do and really we ought to give praise 
for this. We ought not to assume that when we acknowledge that there are some things that God 
cannot do we are affirming a weakness in God. Any more than we would be affirming a weakness 
in a military general to say that he or she cannot lose a battle. Instead, our affirmation that there 
are some things that God cannot do doesn’t express a weakness at all, but actually a strength. There 
are some things that God cannot do because of his divine nature, or, more simply put, because of 
who He is. So perhaps a more precise working definition of omnipotence could be something along 
the lines that God possesses “all logically possible powers which it is logically possible for a being 
with the attributes of [a moral] God to possess.” 12 At least, perhaps, this can begin to rule out some 
pesky counter-examples that attempt to show that the biblical notion of God is incoherent in some 
way. But, of course, this is only a start. Those of us who are aware of the difficulty of dealing with 
these problems know that I have left many more questions unasked and, hence, unanswered. 

Now, I know that all of this to some may seem like an exercise in futility. Or it may be 
considered a vain attempt to domesticate God in some way. Why not affirm that there are mysteries 
with God that we cannot understand and leave it at that. Certainly, we should not try to tame God. 

10 George I. Mavrodes, “Some Puzzles Concerning Omnipotence,” The Power of God, eds. Linwood Urban and 
Douglas N. Walton (New York: Oxford University Press, 1978), 131-134. 

11 Ronald H. Nash, Faith & Reason: Searching for a Rational Faith (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1988), 185. 

12 Anthony Kenny, The God of the Philosophers (New York, Oxford University Press, 1979), 98. The qualification 
is to take into account the helpful discussion by John S. Feinberg in his extremely thorough work No One Like Him: The 
Doctrine of God (Wheaton: Crossway Books, 2001), 281-289. 
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The appeal to the tools of analysis is not so much to tame God but to sharpen our understanding 
of God and this is most appropriate. God has given us rational faculties so that, when we function 
as fully integrated beings (head, heart, and hands), we can know and love Him. Though he was 
responding to the controversial book Honest to God, by John A.T. Robinson, the words of E. L. 
Mascall are still insightful and just as applicable here when he writes: 

The very fact that the Christian mysteries in their profundity outstrip our finite powers 
of comprehension makes it all the more important for us to express the limited grasp 
which we have of them with all the clarity and accuracy at our command, while fully 
recognizing how very imperfect and partial our grasp of them is.... Of all subjects, 
theology is that in which it is most important not to be slipshod. God indeed moved 
in a mysterious way his wonders to perform, but in this respect the theologian is not 
called to imitate him. 13 

So I agree that there are limits to our understanding of God and mysteries will remain. But 
we should go as far as we can in understanding God as He has revealed Himself in Scripture 
and resist the temptation to “punt on first down.” 14 (As an aside, I do take seriously our former 
Dean Alice Mathews’ book Preaching that Speaks to Women and assure you that this is the only 
sports metaphor that shows up in this address.) 15 More could be said with regard to philosophy’s 
contribution to our theological thinking, but for the sake of time let me move to our second area, 
which is the area of Christian apologetics. 

Christian Apologetics 

About three decades ago, Dr. Harold J. Ockenga and Dr. William Nigel Kerr invited Mark 
Hanna, a Christian philosopher, to deliver a series of lectures on apologetics here at Gordon- 
Conwell. In the subsequent publication of these talks, he describes and defines the nature of the 
apologetic task when he writes: 

Apologetics...is ancillary to evangelistic and expository preaching—but that does not 
mean it is either optional or trivial. Apologetics is a systematic response of the reflective 
and culturally informed Christian to attacks that inevitably come upon the truth-claims 
of the Christian faith. In conducting this needed enterprise, the apologist must resist 
the temptation to translate the Christian faith into an alien frame of reference, whether 
it is philosophical or religious. 

He goes on to say: 

Nevertheless, this should not be misunderstood, for one must learn the thought 
patterns and language of the culture which he [or she] addresses. Both relevance 
and freshness of expression must be valued and cultivated. Maintaining the balance 
between the moorings of biblical language and the need for cultural relevance is 
demanding, but the apologist must make that his [or her] special concern. This 
requires intense listening, wide reading, painstaking analysis, deep reflection, persistent 

13 E. L. Mascall, The Secularization of Christianity (New York: Holt, Reinhart and Winston, 1965), 107. 

14 Thanks goes to Professor Erik Thoennes from whom I first heard this expression that I have since adopted and 
incorporated into my thinking about and teaching of theology. 

15 The context for my lighthearted aside to Alice Mathews’ book Preaching that Speaks to Women (Grand Rapids: 
Baker Books, 2003) was in reference to an amusing story she tells of a ministry experience on page 114. She writes, “Years 
ago when speaking in a large church in upstate New York, I used an illustration drawn from my sewing machine. Before 
continuing with the application of that illustration to my message, I paused and said... ‘That illustration was my sweet 
revenge for all the football stories I’ve had to listen to over the years.’ I wasn’t prepared for the response that came: first 

a ripple of laughter, then a roar of applause as many of the women stood to their feet, clapping vigorously.” She astutely 
reminds us of what is known and felt by many already that “competitive games (especially rough contact sports) in which 
one team will necessarily lose to the other team are not particularly interesting to women. The power struggle on the field 
for dominance and ultimately victory may spike the adrenalin of some spectators but may leave others feeling less than 
comfortable.” 
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questioning, and profound resolve. All of this is essential, however, if the Christian 
apologist is to adequately defend the faith and refute erroneous theories about God, 

Scripture, truth, knowledge, nature, [humans], and salvation. 16 

Hanna, in my opinion, rightly articulates a vision of apologetics that cannot be properly 
reduced to a philosophy of the Christian religion. Along with understanding our current cultural 
context, a thorough familiarity with the Scriptures and a commitment to Spirit-filled proclamation 
of them, it should also be clear that some background in philosophy certainly is appropriate given 
the goals of evangelical apologetics. Again, to quote Hanna, in the opening lines of his introduction, 
he writes: 

Although the touchstone of Christian apologetics must be the Bible, apologetics cannot 
dispense with philosophy. Indeed, if it attempts to do so, it will be the unwitting victim 
of bad philosophy. That is the nature of philosophy—and human thinking. The choice 
is never between philosophy and no philosophy; rather, it is always between good 
philosophy and bad philosophy. 17 

In the opinion of some, apologetics is irrelevant in a postmodern context. Even if we embrace 
some form of apologetics, it is sometimes thought that it needs to be approached much differently 
than it was in the past to be significant in our day. It is time to leave aside philosophical arguments 
and logical distinctions and claims to truth and justification because people simply do not think 
in those categories any longer, some suggest. I think this is only partially true, or maybe it does 
not reflect the big picture. Some make an important distinction between theoretical apologetics 
and applied apologetics. 18 Theoretical apologetics is a specialized and rigorous activity that seeks 
to provide specific answers to particular questions challenging Christian belief. It is not concerned 
so much with how a particular audience may respond. This is where logic, reason, and careful 
argumentation are important and epistemology plays a central role in crafting a response. Applied 
apologetics should be understood as context specific apologetics that is primarily concerned with 
the human response to the Christian apologetic that is presented. Since applied apologetics takes 
place within a given social-cultural context, we need to be aware of the audience and inasmuch 
as it is possible craft a defense that is appropriate for the given situation. 19 The “answers to the 
questions on the applied level are logically dependent upon the answers to the corresponding 
questions given at the theoretical level.” 20 So it is not difficult to see that both are important. 

When these distinctions are properly understood, the claim that apologetics is irrelevant could 
perhaps be better understood as a potential criticism at the applied level. Maybe the perception 
and subsequent displeasure that some have for apologetics is they think it has failed to connect 
with people in a given context. If so, the problem is not apologetics per se, it seems, but the 
way in which the apologetic was communicated. Or it could be that the apologetic lacked the 
appropriate humility that is needed in a persuasive case. One would be hard pressed to say that the 
intellectual categories and the rational tools are no longer important, given that one uses the very 
same intellectual categories and makes arguments using the same rational tools to make the case 
that these are irrelevant. We do need to be aware of cultural shifts and their affect on how people 
hear the Gospel. But we also need to be cautious about overreacting to these trends and laying 

16 Mark Hanna, Crucial Questions in Apologetics (Grand Rapids: Baker Books, 1981), 62-63. 

17 Ibid.,11. 

18 Harold Netland, Encountering Religious Pluralism: The Challenge to Christian Faith and Mission (Downers Grove: 
InterVarsity Press, 2001), 249-251. 

19 It should not be thought that theoretical apologetics takes place in a socio-cultural contextual vacuum. Obviously, 
it does not. It is largely concerned with crafting an apologetic for some claim or other that meets the established standards 
common to a given field of inquiry or discipline, say. Whereas, applied apologetics is thought to be more sensitive to human 
psychology and incorporating insights from the art of persuasion. To be sure, given the interrelationship of these two, there 
are aspects of each that permeate the other. Nevertheless, the distinction is relevant, and I think, helpful. 

20 Netland, Encountering , 250. 
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down some of the best tools we have available to defend and ultimately commend the Christian 
gospel. Versatility in one’s approach at the applied level is the key. I think there is still a place for a 
robust public rational apologetic, but, also, there is need for person centered, narrative approaches 
expressed both in public venues as well as private conversations. Thankfully, there is “room in the 
Inn” for all. 

Ethical Reflection 

The last area I want to highlight where analytic philosophy makes an important contribution 
to the work of Christian ministry is in the area of ethics. G. E. Moore, who was a famous analytic 
philosopher, wrote a very influential book titled Principia Ethica. In an important passage, he gives 
some very helpful advice: 

It appears to me that in Ethics, as in all other philosophical studies, the difficulties 
and disagreements, of which its history is full, are mainly due to a very simple cause: 
namely to the attempt to answer questions, without first discovering precisely what 
question it is which you desire to answer. I do not know how far this source of error 
would be done away, if philosophers would try to discover what question they were 
asking, before they set out to answer it; for the work of analysis and distinction is 
often very difficult: we may often fail to make the necessary discovery, even though 
we make a definite attempt to do so. But I am inclined to think that in many cases a 
resolute attempt would be sufficient to ensure success; so that, if only this attempt were 
made, many of the most glaring difficulties and disagreements in philosophy would 
disappear. 21 

Some may think the last line is a bit overstated. Regardless of whether or not this is the case, 
Moore’s comments have significant insight. Just as it was at the turn of the twentieth century 
when he first penned those words, the task of analysis in the realm of ethics has never been more 
important than in our own day when we consider the current scene in moral philosophy, social 
ethics, medical ethics, and the advancements in biotechnology. We struggle with the problems 
surrounding stem cell research, abortion, euthanasia, physician-assisted suicide, genetic testing 
and enhancement, human cloning, the appropriateness of certain reproductive technologies, social 
justice, economic justice for the poor and disenfranchised, what kinds of claims are legitimate 
human rights, and the list could go on and on. 

All of these discussions need to be parsed carefully in order to determine the compatibility, or 
lack thereof, of the numerous views expressed in some of these discussions with biblical teaching. 
These ethical challenges, and many others, highlight the need for pastors and Christian ministers to 
have the ability to engage in moral reasoning instead of simply “moralizing” about ethical issues. 
This is all the more important when we consider the words of seminary president and Christian 
ethicist, Dennis Hollinger, when he writes: 

Because issues can be complex, some of our decisions may involve choosing the wise 
course of action rather than absolute moral good. This is certainly not always the 
case, for even in the midst of complexity, we are often able to discern clear directions. 
However, we must be open to the fact that in regard to some ethical judgments, our 
focus will be more on the wise, judicious course of action than on one absolute right 
course of action. 22 

People in congregations are confronted with many complex ethical issues that require 
solid biblical and theological reflection, spiritual guidance, and wise counsel in order to live as 
Christians in today’s world. Those who have training not only in theology (especially theological 

21 G. E. Moore, Principa Ethica (New York: Prometheus Books, 1998), vii. (originally published in 1903). 

22 Dennis P. Hollinger, Choosing the Good: Christian Ethics in a Complex World (Grand Rapids: Baker Books, 2002), 
19. 
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anthropology) but also, say, moral philosophy are in a position to do integrative thinking and 
help others deal with these difficult issues in a more reasonable manner than would be the case 
otherwise. 


Some Concluding Thoughts 

In closing, let me share with you a couple of thoughts. First, I am well aware that all of this 
comes across as being very “heady” and to some too intellectual. I guess an initial response is, after 
all, I am talking about philosophy and its role in a Christian seminary, so it does stand to reason. 
Even so, these “heady” and intellectual matters of the Christian faith can certainly be an aspect of 
our worship, dedication, and discipleship to the Lord. The apostle Paul reminds us that “Whatever 
[we] do, do [our] work heartily, as for the Lord rather than for men; knowing that from the Lord 
[we] will receive the reward of the inheritance. It is the Lord Christ whom [we] serve” (Col. 3:23- 
24, New American Standard Bible). Therefore, my goal here is what Augustine calls sapientia or 
the godly wisdom that is directed to knowledge of salvation and Christian living as we contemplate 
and discern eternal and divine things. 23 1 believe that this is a large part of what the ministry of 
Christian philosophers is to be about. The words of Richard Baxter have become increasingly 
important in my own life, ministry, and calling. He writes: 

The ministerial work must be carried on purely for God and the salvation of souls, 
not for any private ends of our own. A wrong end makes all the work bad as from us, 
how good soever it may be in its own nature. It is not serving God, but ourselves, if 
we do it not for God, but for ourselves. They who engage in this as a common work, 
to make a trade of it for their worldly livelihood, will find that they have chosen a 
bad trade, though a good employment. Self-denial is the absolute necessity in every 
Christian, but it is doubly necessary in a minister, as without it he cannot do God an 
hour’s faithful service. Hard studies, much knowledge, and excellent preaching, if the 
ends be not right, is but more glorious hypocritical sinning. The saying of Bernard is 
commonly known: “Some desire to know merely for the sake of knowing, and that 
is shameful curiosity. Some desire to know that they may sell their knowledge, and 
that too is shameful. Some desire to know for reputation’s sake and that is shameful 
vanity. But there are some who desire to know that they may edify others, and that 
is praiseworthy; and there are some who desire to know that they themselves may be 
edified, and that is wise.” 24 

His words apply equally to the ministry of a Christian philosopher, on a secondary level, as 
they do to the ministry of a pastor, on a primary level. To be sure, there is much more to being a 
disciple of Jesus than thinking well. Our reflection on these matters must be translated into action 
in some from or another. I have benefited much from President Hollinger’s work on a wholly 
integrated approach to Christian living in another of his recent publications and from others like 
him. 25 And, I must admit that I do wholeheartedly embrace it with my head, heart, and hands. 

Second, we need to understand that none of us live nor practice our craft in isolation. It is of 
dire importance that Christian philosophers embrace and be embraced by the Christian community. 
We neglect this point to our own peril. As Alvin Plantinga so aptly reminds us: 

For a Christian philosopher is first of all a Christian and only secondarily a 
philosopher. Her philosophy is her specific way of working out her vocation as 
a Christian; but then to be a proper Christian philosopher, she must be a proper 
Christian. This means that all of her thought and activity will be shaped and formed 

23 Clark, To Know and Love God , 208. 

24 Richard Baxter, The Reformed Pastor (Carlisle, PA.: Banner of Truth Trust, 1656), 111-112. 

25 Dennis P. Hollinger, Head, Heart, & Hands: Bringing Together Christian Thought, Passion, and Action (Downers 
Grove: InterVarsity Press, 2005). 



by traditional ways in which we Christians try to make progress in the Christian life: 
prayer, Bible reading, taking part in the sacraments, associating with other Christians 
for fellowship and edification. Those who neglect these things are cutting off the source 
and root of their being as Christian philosophers. 26 

The Christian community needs philosophically trained theologians and Christian ministers 
who have not lost sight of the fact that while we are thinking beings we are much more. 

Etymologically speaking, philosophers are supposed to be those who pursue wisdom and who 
are lovers of wisdom. The very locus of wisdom is found in the glorious Trinitarian God, whom 
we’ve come to know, love, and serve by the indwelling of the Spirit through the wondrous work of 
Jesus. And so, true philosophers ought to be lovers and pursuers of God. It has been my prayer and 
vision statement for my teaching and preaching ministry since 2003 to help those who God grants 
me the privilege of addressing to develop: (1) an enhanced knowledge of God, (2) a more profound 
sense of the majesty of God, (3) greater depth of communion with God through the fellowship 
of His Spirit, and (4) an ongoing desire to continually seek the face of God in discipleship to our 
Lord Jesus Christ. A bit pious? Perhaps. Nevertheless, it is my heart’s plea. May God lead us and 
empower us, by His Spirit, for service in His kingdom. 


Patrick T. Smith is Assistant Professor of Theology and Philosophy at Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary and 
an ordained minister with the National Baptist Convention, U.S.A. Incorporated. He has assisted in providing theological 
education to pastors and leaders in Zambia, Africa. Most recently he was on staff as Theologian-in-Residence at Woodside 
Bible Church of Troy, MI and has been involved in cross-cultural ministry with various ethnic groups. He serves on the 
Executive Committee for the Evangelical Philosophical Society and is a state board member of the Michigan Hospice and 
Palliative Care Organization. 


26 Alvin Plantinga, “Christian Philosophy at the End of the 20th Century,” The Analytic Theist , 352. 
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The Impossible Gospel: 

The Doctrine of Salvation According to the Text and Canon of 

Mormonism 1 

Harold F. Carl 

Introduction 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints (LDS) wants to be viewed by the rest of 
Christendom as a Christian denomination. This is especially interesting since Joseph Smith asks 
God which Christian sect is right and which he should join. God replies, in what is now known 
as Smith’s first vision, join none of them. They are all wrong. All their creeds are an abomination. 

All their professors are corrupt. 2 Even the Temple’s Visitors Center showcases this schizophrenia. 
Mormons want to appear to hold to biblical Christianity, but actually their theology deviates from 
orthodoxy on many levels. A trip to the Visitors Center at the Temple at Salt Lake City proves to 
be an inspiring experience, filled with smiling and kind people, familiar hymns, beautiful artwork 
depicting scenes from the Bible, and an incredible statue of Jesus, who seems to speak the same words 
Christians hear in their churches every Sunday. Traveling downstairs on the escalators, one finally 
sees the art work and exhibits depicting scenes from The Book of Mormon. The Mormon media 
campaign on television portrays The Book of Mormon as another testament of Jesus Christ and the 
Latter-day Saints as a family-oriented Christian church. Many people on the street view Mormons as 
conservative, family-oriented Christian people. 

When one looks deeper at the LDS, one finds many foundational doctrines of the Christian 
church altered. Terms like scripture, atonement, salvation, eternal life, repentance, grace, and 
forgiveness are defined in completely different ways. Very little of historic Christianity remains in the 
“restored gospel” of Mormonism. 

This essay will systematically describe the LDS doctrine of salvation from the text and canon 
of Mormonism. It will compare the LDS doctrine of salvation to the Christian doctrine of salvation. 
It will then describe how helping Mormons understand their impossible gospel of works and perfect 
obedience can be an effective pre-evangelistic technique in leading them to consider the biblical gospel 
of grace through faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, who is the second person of the Trinity. 

LDS Theory of Text and Canon 

Since the Mormons’ view of text and canon is unique, it is necessary to explore their view 
of these issues in detail. LDS identify four works as the standard texts of their canon: the Bible, The 
Book of Mormon (BOM), The Pearl of Great Price (PGP), and The Doctrine and Covenants (D&C). 
However, not all of these works hold the same level of authority. 

The King James Version is the official LDS translation of the Bible. In their Articles of Faith, the 
LDS affirm that followers believe the Bible to be the word of God as far as it is translated correctly. 3 
They also teach that the Bible and The Book of Mormon together contain “the fullness of the 
everlasting gospel.” 4 

But the reliability of the Bible is highly suspect. The Book of Mormon states repeatedly that 
many “plain and precious” truths and covenants have been taken away from the Bible. Because of 

1 This paper was presented to the Evangelical Theological Society Annual Meeting at November 20, 2008, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

2 The Pearl of Great Price (PGP) (Salt Lake City, Utah: Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 1984), Joseph 
Smith - History, 1:18-20. 

3 PGP, Article 8. 

4 The Book of Mormon: Another Testament of Jesus Christ (BOM) (Salt Lake City, Utah: Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints, 1984), Introduction. 
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this, many readers fail to understand the true gospel because they are relying on a flawed source. 
However, the latter revelations, accepted as scripture by the Latter-day Saints, restore these “plain 
and precious” truths, which were lost, either maliciously or accidentally, from the Bible. 5 One should 
not think that the Bible is God’s last revelation to the church. One should expect other revelations. 6 
President Orson Pratt explains how latter revelation completes the earlier: 

But the Bible has been robbed of its plainness; many sacred books having been lost, 
others rejected by the Romanish Church, and what few we have left, were copied and 
re-copied so many times, that it is admitted that almost every verse has been corrupted 
and mutilated to that degree, that scarcely any two of them read alike. The original 
manuscripts of the books of the Old and New Testaments are no where [sic] to be found; 
all we have left are mutilated copies, containing an incredible number of contradictory 
readings. From these, uninspired men have translated by their own human wisdom 
our present version of the Bible, which is so indefinite that it leaves room for different 
opinions, clashing one against the other.. . The first thing, therefore, necessary to the re¬ 
establishment of the kingdom of Christ on the earth, was to reveal in perfect plainness 
the exact and precise principles of the Gospel in all their fullness. This was accomplished 
in the remarkable discovery and translation of the sacred records of Ancient America 
[The Book of Mormon]. 7 

There will be more explanation of what exactly the “fullness of the gospel” entails as we develop 
the LDS doctrine of salvation. 

On the other hand, The Book of Mormon is described as perfectly correct, a book of truth and 
divinity, the cornerstone of Mormonism, and the best way to get close to God: 

I [Joseph Smith] told the brethren that The Book of Mormon was the most correct of 
any book on earth, and the keystone of our religion, and a man would get nearer to God 
by abiding by its precepts, than by any other book. 8 

This is a remarkable claim since a careful study of a reprint of the 1830 edition of The Book of 
Mormon reveals over 3,900 changes to every kind of detail in the text. 9 This disparity between the 
descriptions of the Bible, as flawed and corrupted, and The Book of Mormon, as exact and precise, is 
crystal clear even to the casual observer. 

While The Book of Mormon is the work touted publically as “another testament of Jesus 
Christ,” it is the other revelations of Mormonism which are the sources of most of the unique 
theology of the LDS church. The Doctrine and Covenants is described as a “collection of divine 
revelations and inspired declarations given for the establishment and regulation of the kingdom 
of God on the earth in the last days.” Its uniqueness comes from its modern origin, rather than 
being a translation of an ancient document. It is “given of God through his chosen prophets for the 
restoration of his holy work and the establishment of the kingdom of God on the earth in these days.” 
It contains new “revelations” from the voice of Jesus for this “dispensation of the fullness of times.” 10 
In a very real sense, because it is a revelation from “modern” prophets, it carries more weight as an 
LDS authoritative work. Typically, more recent revelations explain and clarify older ones. 

It is clear from LDS literature that modern prophets also speak for God. Their words are 
“scripture.” On September 30,1978, Official Declaration 2 of The Doctrine and Covenants 

5 BOM, 1 Nephi 13: 26-29, 32-34, 40. 

6 BOM, 2 Nephi 29: 3-10. 

7 Orson Pratt, “Questions and Answers on Doctrine,” The Seer 2.2 (Feb, 1845): 213-14. 

8 BOM, Introduction. 

9 Jerald Tanner and Sandra Tanner, 3,913 Changes in The Book of Mormon (Salt Lake City, Utah: Lighthouse 
Ministry, 1996). 

10 The Doctrine and Covenants of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints (D&C) (Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 1984), explanatory introduction. 
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unanimously affirmed Spencer W. Kimball, the president of the church at the time, a “prophet, seer 
and revelator.” 11 This is indicative of how LDS view all presidents of the church. Mormons teach 
that one can always trust the living prophets. “Their teachings reflect the will of the Lord.” 12 In The 
Doctrine and Covenants, section 68, one finds this heading: “1-5, Words of elders when moved upon 
by the Holy Ghost are scriptures.” Verse three follows: 

3 And this is the ensample [sic] unto them, that they shall speak as they are moved upon by 
the Holy Ghost. 4 And whatsoever they shall speak when moved upon by the Holy Ghost 
shall be scripture, shall be the will of the Lord, shall be the mind of the Lord, shall be the 
word of the Lord, shall be the voice of the Lord, and the power of God unto salvation. 13 

The Doctrine and Covenants Student Manual comments on this passage: 

The standard works are not the only source of scripture, however, for, as President Joseph 
Fielding Smith taught, “when one of the brethren stands before a congregation of the 
people today, and the inspiration of the Lord is upon him, he speaks that which the Lord 
would have him speak. It is just as much scripture as anything you will find written in any 
of these records, and yet we call these the standard works of the church.” 14 

Gospel Principles, a personal study guide and a teaching manual for the LDS church, also teaches 
that the living prophets speak for God: 

When a prophet speaks for God, it is as if God were speaking... A prophet teaches truth 
and interprets the word of God... What, then, identifies a true prophet? A true prophet is 
always chosen by God and called through proper priesthood authority... Latter-day Saints 
sustain the First Presidency and the Twelve Apostles as prophets. However, when we speak 
of “the prophet of the Church,” we mean the President of the Church, who is President of 
the priesthood... We have a prophet living on the earth today. This prophet is the President 
of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. He has the right to revelation for the 
entire Church... No person except the chosen prophet and president can receive God’s will 
for the membership of the Church... We should follow his inspired teachings completely... 

The Lord commanded us to follow the inspired teaching of the prophet... (D&C, 21:4-5). 

...The Lord will never allow the President of the Church to lead us astray. 15 

The church president is a living prophet and “the mouthpiece of God on earth.” 16 

It is clear from their writings that the LDS have an extended and ever-growing canon of scripture 
which includes its four standard works, plus the fluidity of the words of its living prophets. This 
is important in establishing that the teachings of LDS prophets are considered inspired by God 
and absolutely authoritative for the church. It is often in the words of the LDS prophets, and their 
interpretations of the church’s standard written scriptures, that one finds the uniqueness of the Mormon 
doctrine of salvation. 


Sin and the Fall 

The fall is seen as an integral part of God’s plan of salvation. Humankind fell in a two-fold 
direction, both “downward” and “forward.” 17 While the fall brings physical and spiritual death, it 


11 D&C, 294. 

12 True to the Faith (TTF) (Salt Lake City, Utah: Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 2004), 129. 

13 D&C, 68:3-4. 

14 The Doctrine and Covenants Student Manual (Salt Lake City, Utah: Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 
1981), 144. 

15 Gospel Principles, rev. ed. (Salt Lake City, Utah: Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 1997), 47-50; see also 
D&C Student Manual, 389-92. 

16 Bruce R. McConkie, Mormon Doctrine , 2nd ed. (Salt Lake City, Utah: Bookcraft, 1966), 606. 

17 TTF, 57. 
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also provides the opportunity for God’s spirit children to be born on earth, to learn, and to progress. 
Had humankind not fallen, according to LDS theology, they would have had no offspring. They 
would have not been able to experience joy or misery. They would not have been able to do either 
good or evil, for they did not know what sin was: 18 “Great blessings resulted from the transgression.” 19 

Adam and Eve were valiant children of God in the Spirit World who were foreordained to be the 
parents of the human race. Adam was Michael the archangel. 20 In the book of Moses, both Adam and 
Eve praise God for the fall: 

Adam blessed God and was filled, and began to prophesy concerning all the families of 
the earth, saying: Blessed be the name of God, for because of my transgression my eyes are 
opened, and in this life I shall have joy, and again in the flesh I shall see God. And Eve, his 
wife, heard all these things and was glad, saying: Were it not for our transgression we never 
should have had seed, and never should have known good and evil, and the joy of our 
redemption, and the eternal life which God giveth unto all the obedient. 21 

So the fall is viewed as partially bad, because it brings physical and spiritual death. But the good of 
the fall far outweighs the bad. 


The Atonement 

Since all experience physical and spiritual death through the fall, all are in need of the atonement. 

In LDS theology, all people receive the benefits of the atonement. Through the atonement, all of the 
inhabitants of all worlds “are begotten sons and daughters unto God.” The atonement applies, not just 
to this world, but to an infinite number of earths. 22 The atonement brings resurrection to all and unites 
their spirits and their physical bodies again, never to be separated. 23 True to the Faith summarizes this 
well: 

Because of the Fall, everyone will experience temporal death. Through grace, made 
available by the Savior’s atoning sacrifice, all people will be resurrected and receive 
immortality (see 2 Nephi 9:6-13)... effort is required on our part to receive the fullness of 
the Lord’s grace and be made worthy to dwell with Him. The Lord has commanded us to 
obey His gospel, which includes having faith in Him, repenting of our sins, being baptized, 
receiving the gift of the Holy Ghost and enduring to the end. 24 

Even here one begins to get an inkling that there is more to LDS salvation than God’s grace and the 
atonement of the Savior’s blood. “Effort” is the key word. 

The Nature and Extent of Repentance 

In LDS theology, repentance is a multi-faceted, multi-step process. The “steps” or “elements” of 
repentance can be found in True to the Faith, a study guide for youth and new converts published by 
the First Presidency of the church. Also critical to this discussion is a tract entitled Repentance Brings 
Forgiveness, written by President Spencer W. Kimball, which every Mormon missionary knows. A 
synthesis of these two works reveals the following elements of repentance: (1) Faith in Heavenly Father 
and Jesus Christ; (2) Sorrow for sin; (3) Confession; (4) Abandonment of sin; (5) Restitution for sin; (6) 
Righteous living or doing the will of the Father. 25 

18 TTF, 57. 

19 Gospel Principles, 33. 

20 Gospel Principles, 31. 

21 PGP, Moses 5:10-11; see also BOM, 2 Nephi 2:15-26; 9:6. 

22 McConkie, Doctrine, 64-65; PGP, Moses 1:33; D&C, 76:24. 

23 Gospel Principles, 74. 

24 TTF, 77; see BOM, Moroni 10:23; TTF, 58. 

25 TTF, 132-34; Spencer W. Kimball, Repentance Brings Forgiveness (Salt Lake City, Utah: Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints, 1984); see also McConkie, Doctrine, 630-32. 
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Faith in Heavenly Father and Jesus Christ. The first step to forgiveness is turning to Heavenly 
Father and praying in faith. One must acknowledge the power of the atonement of Jesus Christ and 
His power to cleanse from sin. This is described as exercising “your faith unto repentance.” 26 

Sorrow for Sin. Sorrow for sin involves the acknowledgement of the reality of one’s sin, which 
leads to godly sorrow. This kind of sorrow is not the result of natural consequences of sin or fear 
of punishment. It comes from the knowledge that one has displeased the Heavenly Father and 
the Savior. If real sorrow for sin is present, it is accompanied by a sincere desire for change and a 
willingness to submit to all the requirements for forgiveness. 27 

Confession. Confession involves full disclosure to Heavenly Father of what has been done. One 
cannot cover up sins. They must be confessed. Several key works on repentance quote Proverbs 
28:13, “He that covereth his sins shall not prosper: but whoso confesseth and forsaketh them shall 
have mercy.” Prayers to the Lord are not sufficient, especially for serious sins that may jeopardize a 
Mormon’s membership in the church. These sins must be confessed to a representative of the church 
(the bishop or branch president). These leaders serve as the watchmen and judges of the church. 28 
They hear the problems, judge their seriousness, determine the degree of the person’s repentance, 
and decide if this repentance warrants an eventual forgiveness. (It will become clear below that true 
repentance and its subsequent forgiveness only happen after a time of probation evidences that actual 
repentance has taken place). The bishop or branch president acts as “the earthly representative of 
God” in these cases. There are two remissions of sin that must take place where serious sins are 
concerned. The first is the forgiveness of the Lord’s church through its leaders. The second is the 
forgiveness of the Lord. 29 

Abandonment of Sin. This is probably the most critical element in the repentance process. The 
key scriptural text is The Doctrine and Covenants 58:42-43, “Behold, he who has repented of his 
sins, the same is forgiven, and I, the Lord, remember them no more. By this ye may know if a man 
repenteth of his sins - behold, he will confess them and forsake them .” 30 Mormons must maintain 
“an unyielding, permanent resolve” that they will “never repeat the transgression.” 31 They must 
simply stop sinning. No one who truly repents makes the same mistake twice. Here the words of 
Spencer W. Kimball, former president and therefore prophet, seer, and revelator of the church, are 
crucial for understanding what this means: 

It is best when one stops sinning because he becomes aware of the seriousness of his sin. 

He then should want to comply with all the laws of God... Forsaking of sin must be a 
permanent one. True repentance does not permit making the same mistake again. 32 

In chapter 12 of The Miracle of Forgiveness, Kimball further elucidates the one crucial proof of 
real repentance - abandonment of sin. Desire is not sufficient. Trying is not sufficient. Doing the best 
one can is weak. People who have truly repented stop sinning: 

There is one crucial test of repentance. This is abandonment of the sin... Desire is not 
sufficient. In other words, it is not real repentance until one has abandoned the error 
of his way and started on a new path... Trying Is Not Sufficient. Nor is repentance 
complete when one merely tries to abandon sin. To try with a weakness of attitude 
and effort is to assure failure in the face of Satan’s strong counteracting efforts. What 
is needed is resolute action... It is normal for children to try. They fall and get up 
numerous times before they can be certain of their footing. But adults, who have gone 

26 BOM, Alma 34:17; TTF, 133. 

27 TTF, 134. 

28 TTF, 134. 

29 Kimball, Repentance, 9. 

30 D&C, 58:42-43, emphasis added. 

31 TTF, 135. 

32 Kimball, Repentance, 7. 
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through these learning periods, must determine what they will do, then proceed to do it. 

To “try” is weak. To “do the best I can” is not strong. We must always do better than 
we can. 33 

One must not merely try to stop sinning. One must simply stop. That is true repentance. 

Proof that one has truly repented is so critical that no real forgiveness takes place without a time 
of probation, wherein the penitent person demonstrates that he has actually forsaken his sins. It is 
a “mistaken idea” to think that the thief on the cross was forgiven his sins when Jesus said, “Today 
shalt thou be with me in paradise.” The Lord cannot save people in their sins. He can only save 
them from their sins. This forgiveness only happens when they have had time to demonstrate true 
repentance. The most Jesus could have been promising the thief on the cross was an afterlife in the 
spirit world, nothing more: 

All the Lord’s statement promised the thief was that both of them would soon be in the 
spirit world... Repentance is inseparable from time. No one can repent on the cross, nor 
in prison, nor in custody. One must have the opportunity of committing wrong in order 
to be really repentant. The man in handcuffs, the prisoner in the penitentiary, the man as 
he drowns, or as he dies - such a man certainly cannot repent totally. 34 

This begs the question, “What happens to those who repeat their sins or go through a cycle of 
sinning and repenting?” Joseph Smith taught that repentance should not be trifled with every day: 
“Daily transgression and daily repentance is not that which is pleasing in the sight of God.” 35 The 
LDS scriptures teach, “Unto the soul who sinneth shall the former sins return.” 36 This ultimately leads 
to all righteousness departing from him: 

When an individual refuses to comply with the further requirements of Heaven, then the 
sins he had formerly committed return upon his head; his former righteousness departs 
from him, and is not accounted to him for righteousness. 37 

This is very different from the biblical teaching that God forgives the sins of the sinner and 
remembers them no more (Jer 31:34), that in forgiveness God creates an infinite separation between 
the sin and the sinner (Ps 103:12; Mic 7:19), that there is an ultimate transformation from sin to 
purity when sin is forgiven (Isa 1:18), and that, if we confess our sins, He is faithful and just to forgive 
us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness (1 John 1:9). 

Restitution for Sin. Restitution for sin involves restoring as far as it is possible that which is 
damaged by sin. If one has stolen, he needs to restore the thing stolen to the rightful owner. Willing 
restitution demonstrates to the Lord that one is truly repentant. Restitution also includes forgiving 
one another. 38 Many Christians would agree with the LDS that restitution is an important part of 
repentance. 

Righteous Living/ Doing the Will of the Father. This is called “one of the most difficult 
requirements to forgiveness” given to us by the Lord. 39 It is based on one of the introductory passages 
from The Doctrine and Covenants : “For I the Lord cannot look upon sin with the least degree of 
allowance; Nevertheless, he that repents and does the commandments of the Lord shall be forgiven.” 40 

Note that doing the commandments of the Lord comes before forgiveness. That is no accident; 

33 Spencer W. Kimball, The Miracle of Forgiveness (Salt Lake City, Utah: Deseret Book, 1969), 163-65; see Appendix 
for Kimball’s illustration of this concept. 

34 Kimball, Miracle , 167-68. 

35 Teachings of Presidents of the Church: Joseph Smith (Salt Lake City, Utah: Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints, 2007), 73. 

36 D&C, 82:7. 

37 D&C Student Manual, 178, commenting on D&C, 82:7. 

38 TTF, 135; Kimball, Repentance, 9-10. 

39 Kimball, Repentance, 10. 

40 D&C, 1:31-32. 
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it is a condition of forgiveness. LDS prophets and scholars clearly interpret the passage in a manner 
that implies forgiveness takes place after repentance and obedience to the commandments. Prophet 
Kimball urges sinners, once they have been convicted of sin, confessed it, abandoned it, and restored 
as much as possible, to then “spend the balance of your lives trying to live the commandments of the 
Lord so he can eventually pardon you and cleanse you.” 41 

One must fill one’s life with righteousness and engage in actions that bring spiritual power, 
including reading the scriptures, prayer, and fasting. Full and complete obedience and repentance 
include other actions one “might not initially consider part of repentance,” such as attending 
meetings, paying tithes, giving service, and forgiving others. 42 If someone neglects tithing, fails to go 
to meetings, violates the Sabbath, does not pray, refuses to obey the “Word of Wisdom” (the LDS 
prohibitions on caffeine, tobacco, etc.), does not sustain the authorities of the church, or is unkind to 
his family, then “he is not completely repentant.” 43 McConkie, in Mormon Doctrine, uses phrases 
like “obedience to all law” and “full compliance with the law” to explain the extent of righteous 
living. 44 The LDS idea of righteous living and doing the will of the Father is nothing less than perfect 
obedience to God. 

Living this life of perfect obedience which is required by God is seen as quite possible. LDS 
literature often refers to 1 Nephi 3:7 on this matter: “And it came to pass that I, Nephi said unto my 
father: I will go and do the things which the Lord hath commanded, for I know that the Lord giveth 
no commandments unto the children of men, save he shall prepare a way for them that they may 
accomplish the thing which he commandeth them.” 45 

God will never require anything of a person that she cannot fulfill. His commandments are 
calculated to make believers happy. He always makes a way to obey. 46 Therefore, Mormons are 
called to come to Christ and be perfected in Him. If the believer denies herself of all ungodliness and 
loves God with all her might, mind, and strength, then God’s grace is sufficient for her: 

Yea, come unto Christ, and be perfected in him, and deny yourselves of all ungodliness; 
and if ye shall deny yourselves of all ungodliness, and love God with all your might, 
mind and strength, then is his grace sufficient for you, that by his grace ye may be perfect 
in Christ; and if by the grace of God ye are perfect in Christ, ye can in nowise deny the 
power of God. 47 

The repentant life is constantly reaching for perfection. It relies on faith as well as works. While 
humankind’s immortality was purchased through the atonement, eternal life awaits the works of 
people. When Jesus says, “Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect,” 
He is showing humankind that perfect obedience to God in this life is an achievable goal: 

This progress toward eternal life is a matter of achieving perfection. Living all the 
commandments guarantees total forgiveness of sins and assures one of exaltation 
through that perfection which comes by complying with the formula the Lord gave 
us. In his Sermon on the Mount he made the command to all men: “Be ye therefore 
perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect.” (Matt. 5:48) Being perfect 
means to triumph over sin. This is a mandate from the Lord... Perfection therefore is 
an achievable goal... Only as we overcome shall we become perfect and move toward 
godhood. 48 

41 Kimball, Miracle, 200, emphasis added. 

42 TTF, 135. 

43 Kimball, Repentance, 12; Gospel Principles, 121-22. 

44 McConkie, Doctrine, 295. 

45 BOM, 1 Nephi 3:7. 

46 TTF, 53. 

47 BOM, Moroni 10:32, emphasis added. 

48 Kimball, Miracle, 208-10. 
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Notice that total forgiveness is predicated upon perfect obedience. Unclean persons cannot 
enter the kingdom. Being clean requires the blood of Christ, plus faith, plus repentance and all that 
“repentance” means, plus perfect obedience to the end: “And no unclean thing can enter into his 
kingdom; therefore nothing entereth into his rest save it be those who have washed their garments 
in my blood, because of their faith, and the repentance of all their sins, and their faithfulness unto 
the end.” 49 This perfect obedience is not easy. But it is so doable that every person endowed with 
“normal faculties” can do it. 50 At the end of his pamphlet Repentance Brings Forgiveness, Prophet 
Kimball sums up the doctrine of true repentance that brings forgiveness: 

And so, beloved young people, remember that to obtain forgiveness from the Lord and 
his Church one must: (1) realize the seriousness of the sin and pray in great humility and 
sorrow, (2) forsake the sin and not repeat it, (3) confess the sin to the bishop or other 
Church authority, (4) restore as far as possible that which was damaged, and (5) live all 
the commandments of the Lord. 

And when he has fasted enough, prayed enough, suffered enough, and when his heart 
is right, he may expect that forgiveness will come and with it that glorious peace that 
passeth understanding. 51 

This is the heavy weight of perfection under which every Mormon who understands the LDS 
doctrine of salvation lives. 


Repentance for Those Who Have Heard 

For those who have not heard the “restored gospel,” there are special post-mortal provisions 
for repentance in the afterlife. However, for those who have the knowledge of the truth, the time 
for repentance is now. Alma 34:32-35 is a key passage from The Book of Mormon. The spirit that 
possesses a person in this life will possess that person in the afterlife: 

32 For behold, this life is the time for men to prepare to meet God; yea behold the day 
of this life is the day for men to perform their labors. 33 And now, as I said unto you 
before, as ye have had so many witnesses, therefore, I beseech of you that ye do not 
procrastinate the day of your repentance until the end; for after this day of life, which 
is given us to prepare for eternity, behold, if we do not improve our time while in this 
life, then cometh the night of darkness wherein there can be no labor performed. 34 Ye 
cannot say, when ye are brought to that awful crisis, that I will repent, that I will return 
to my God. Nay, ye cannot say this; for that same spirit which doth possess your bodies 
at the time that ye go out of this life, that same spirit will have power to possess your 
body in that eternal world. 35 For behold, if ye have procrastinated the day of your 
repentance even until death, behold, ye have become subjected to the spirit of the devil, 
and he doth seal you his; therefore, the Spirit of the Lord hath withdrawn from you, and 
hath no place in you, and the devil hath all power over you; and this is the final state of 
the wicked . 51 

According to Prophet Kimball, if one knows the commandments of God and ignores them, his 
opportunities for repentance end when death closes his eyes. 53 The terminology of being “sealed” to 
someone is common in LDS culture. Husbands and wives are sealed to each other for time and all 
eternity; parents are sealed to children. To be sealed to the devil would be a terrible final state for any 
Latter-day Saint. In Mormon evangelism, this passage is called “the hammer,” because it hammers 


49 BOM, 3 Nephi 27:19, emphasis added. 

50 Kimball, Miracle, 175. 

51 Kimball, Repentance , 12. 

52 BOM, Alma 34:32-35, emphasis added. 

53 Kimball, Miracle , 9-14; see also BOM, 2 Nephi 9:27. 
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home the necessity for every Mormon to have completed his perfect repentance before death. It adds 
great strength to the Christian claim of the impossibility of living the Mormon gospel of works and 
perfect obedience. 


The Completing Nature of Works 

Christian theology understands salvation to be by grace, through faith alone (Eph 2:8-9). After 
one is saved, works are the response of a heart filled with love and a recognition of one’s total inability 
to do anything to save oneself. LDS theology sees works as a part of nearly every aspect of salvation 
and the gospel. 

LDS scriptures clearly demonstrate the connection between grace and works in the saving process. 
2 Nephi 25:23 repeats a familiar phrase from the New Testament with a uniquely Mormon twist, 

“For we know that it is by grace that we are saved, after all we can do.” 54 Commenting on this verse, 
Prophet Kimball does admit that no matter how good a person’s works may be, he could not be saved 
without Jesus’ death for all sin. Jesus’ death in LDS theology makes all people immortal - good and 
bad, faithful or faithless. He goes on to say that, however powerful the saving grace of Christ, it 
brings exaltation to no one who does not comply with the works of the gospel. Kimball then explains 
what Mormons mean by “salvation.” Salvation means returning to the presence of God with eternal 
progression, eternal increase, and eventual godhood. This requires the “grace of God,” plus personal 
purity, overcoming evil, and the “good works” commanded by the exhortations of the Savior and all 
his prophets and apostles. 55 

True to the Faith agrees that the phrase “after all we can do” (2 Nephi 25:23) teaches, “Effort 
is required on our part to receive the fullness of the Lord’s grace and be made worthy to dwell with 
Him.” 56 McConkie, commenting on the 2 Nephi 25 passage, writes that salvation in the celestial 
kingdom of God is no “salvation by grace alone,” but is a combination of grace and obedience: 

Salvation in the celestial kingdom of God, however, is not salvation by grace alone. 

Rather, it is salvation by grace coupled with obedience to the laws and ordinances of the 
gospel... Immortality comes by grace alone, but those who gain it may find themselves 
damned in eternity (Alma 11:37-45). Eternal life, the kind of life enjoyed by eternal 
beings in the celestial kingdom, comes by grace plus obedience. And the very opportunity 
to follow the course of good works which will lead to the salvation sought by the saints 
comes also by the grace of God... it is by grace that we are saved, after all we can do (2 
Ne. 25:23). 57 

McConkie attempts to explain away salvation by grace through faith alone. He interprets 
Ephesians 2:8-9, where Paul appears to teach salvation by grace, as really teaching that salvation in 
the kingdom of God is predicated on the atonement of Christ. Humankind could not bring about 
salvation on its own. The blood of Christ reconciles human beings to God so that they may achieve 
their salvation through their works. The works Paul is denying in Ephesians 2 are the works of the 
law, not the gospel obedience of those being perfected and exalted by works of righteousness. 58 

The same is true when it comes to forgiveness as understood by the LDS. Forgiveness is not 
granted by asking for it. Forgiveness depends on works. Ultimately, one’s forgiveness depends on the 
actions of that person: 

Heavenly Father has promised forgiveness upon total repentance and meeting all the 
requirements, but that forgiveness is not granted merely for the asking. There must be 

54 BOM, 2 Nephi 25:23. 

55 Kimball, Miracle , 207-208. 

56 TTF, 77. 

57 McConkie, Doctrine , 671. 

58 McConkie, Doctrine , 672. 
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works - many works - and an all-out, total surrender, with great humility and “a broken 
heart and a contrite spirit.” It depends upon you whether or not you are forgiven, and 
when. 59 

The Mormon concept of the “gospel” is different. In the context of the completing nature of 
works, the “gospel” changes from the good news about God’s grace to a program of works that needs 
to be completed. While the LDS teach that the gospel is Heavenly Father’s plan for happiness, with 
the atonement of Jesus Christ at its center, there is much added to the “good news” of grace which 
transforms it into the “bad news” of a to-do list. Joseph Smith writes in The Articles of Faith of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints that the LDS believe that, through the atonement of 
Christ, all humankind may be saved. But this takes place by obedience to the laws and ordinances 
of the gospel. The ordinances of the gospel are these: faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, repentance (and 
all that it includes), baptism by immersion for the remission of sins, the laying on of hands for the 
reception of the gift of the Holy Ghost. 60 All this is the “fullness of the gospel;” this fullness consists 
of the laws, doctrines, ordinances, powers, and authorities needed to enable persons to gain the 
“fullness of salvation.” 61 To the LDS, “faithfully living the gospel” means doing all these things. 62 

To receive “eternal life” requires obedience to the laws and ordinances of the Gospel: 

Eternal life, or exaltation, is to inherit a place in the highest degree of the celestial 
kingdom, where we will live in God’s presence and continue as families (see D&C 131:1- 
4). Like immortality, this gift is made possible through the Atonement of Jesus Christ. 

However, it requires our “obedience to the laws and ordinances of the Gospel” (Articles 
of Faith 1:3). 63 

Temple marriage is also a requirement for obtaining the highest degree of celestial glory. 64 For 
LDS, then, to the atonement is added a great program of works to reach “eternal life,” exaltation, and 
ultimately godhood. At best, in the LDS gospel, Jesus is a “necessary element.” In the biblical gospel, 
Jesus is the sinner’s “only hope.” 65 

On a practical level, this is a fundamental difference between orthodox Christianity and 
Mormonism. Christians do good works out of gratitude for what God has done in saving them by 
grace through faith. Christians are obedient to God out of a desire to please Him. Mormons do 
good works to exalt themselves. Mormons are obedient to the “laws and ordinances of the gospel” 
to exalt themselves to the celestial kingdom and eventual godhood. Both may accomplish wonderful 
things for the poor and the oppressed. Both may live honest and upright lives. But the motivation is 
completely different. 


Conclusion 

The LDS canon of scripture is an ever-expanding collection of the four standard works plus the 
revelations of the latter-day prophets of the church. The atonement of Jesus Christ does nothing but 
provide immortality and make all people savable. It is questionable in LDS theology whether the 
atonement accomplishes anything more for the saved than it does for the unsaved. At best, it can only 
be seen as the foundation of the doctrine of salvation. While lip service is given to faith in Heavenly 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ, the real building blocks of the LDS doctrine of salvation are the 
actions of the believer - confession of sin, abandonment of sin, restitution for sin, and doing the will of 


59 Kimball, Miracle, 324-25. 

60 PGP, Articles of Faith 1:3-4; see also D&C, 138:33. 

61 McConkie, Doctrine, 333. 

62 TTP, 76. 

63 TTP, 52. 

64 D&C, 131:1-4; TTP, 93, 98. 

65 Daniel G. Thompson, Mormon Scrapbook: A Christian’s Guide for Reaching Latter-day Saints (Kokomo, Indiana: 
Providence Publications, 2004), 82. 
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the Father. Eternal life with Heavenly Father in the celestial kingdom requires nothing less than perfect 
obedience to all the laws and ordinances of the Mormon gospel, including undergoing baptism and 
celestial marriage. Works pervade every part of it. Works are so important, that no honest Mormon can 
say that he currently possesses “salvation” or “eternal life” or is “saved” in this mortal life . 66 The burden 
of salvation rests, not on Christ and His grace, but on the shoulders of each Mormon and his works. 

When one is able to bring a Latter-day Saint to a point of agreement that the Mormon Church 
teaches a “salvation” and exaltation to the celestial kingdom which requires complete and permanent 
repentance and total obedience, one is able to ask the question, “So how are you doing with that?” A 
few young missionaries will say they are doing quite well at perfecting themselves, but most honest 
LDS will answer that they try, but that they fail every day. With this response comes the opportunity 
to point out that trying is not sufficient. Only doing, only perfect obedience, will please God and 
guarantee complete forgiveness and eternity shared with the Heavenly Father in the celestial kingdom. 

Here a disparity sometimes becomes evident between common Mormon thinking and the 
teachings of the prophets. Rank and file Mormons know they fall short; they sin every day. Prophet 
Joseph Smith says this does not please God. They say they will do their best, “try,” and God will do 
the rest. Prophet Kimball says, “Trying is not sufficient. To try is weak.” One must do more than 
his best. Some Mormons believe that they will be able to continue their repentance in the afterlife, 
but their scriptures and their prophets clearly teach that one must not procrastinate the day of his 
repentance. If one knows the truth of the restored gospel, the time for perfect obedience is now, 
during this life alone. There is no repentance after death for those who know this truth and fail to 
live by it. Thus, Mormons are faced with the terrible, fearful prospect of a gospel which requires 
perfect obedience they cannot maintain and sinless perfection they cannot achieve. 

Those who do evangelism among the LDS call this the “impossible gospel.” Pointing that out 
has been described as “one of the most powerful witnessing approaches to use with LDS people .” 67 
Helping Mormons to understand their own “gospel” and the impossibility of it is the first step, the 
pre-evangelism, if you will, that is necessary to bring them to an understanding of the Christian 
gospel of grace through faith in Jesus Christ. Many of the passages cited in this paper from Mormon 
scriptures and publications can be employed in evangelistic presentations. Through a series of 
probing questions, evangelists can guide Mormons to conclude that they are not, nor can they be, 
perfectly obedient; that they have not attained, nor can they attain, sinless perfection in this life. With 
the recognition of that “bad news,” the biblical gospel is all the more “good news” to the hearer. The 
LDS will only interact on any in-depth level with those who work entirely from LDS sources. Other 
materials are seen as “anti-Mormon” or even “spiritual pornography,” and Mormons are instructed 
by their leaders not to read such materials. This, coupled with the fact that terms like “salvation,” 
“repentance,” “the gospel,” and “eternal life” mean something completely different to LDS, makes use 
of most standard witnessing tools completely ineffective. However, the “impossible gospel” approach 
has been used by several ministries with some success. It has proved to be a primary way to win LDS 
to the biblical Jesus of the Christian church. There is good news for the LDS. The burden of salvation 
is not on their shoulders. The real gospel is a gospel of salvation by grace through Jesus Christ. Our 
eternal destiny with the heavenly Father rests in His hands when we trust in Him by faith. 

Harold Carl is University Chaplain and Adjunct in Biblical Studies at LeTourneau University, Longview, Texas. He 
received his M. Div. at Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary, S. Hamilton, and Ph. D. in Systematic Theology at Westminster 
Theological Seminary. He has numerous publications and is a minister with the Evangelical Friends Church-Eastern Region. 


66 TTE, 153 

67 Thompson, Scrapbook , 77; Thompson credits Keith Walker, director of Evidence Ministries, with developing much 
of this methodology. 
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Evangelicalism’s Appeal 


Darin Poullard 

Introduction 

To Drs. William and Aida Spencer, my mentors, friends, and two of the most precious saints 
God has afforded me the privilege of knowing and loving. To each leader of this great conference, 
President Ware and those who labor with him, to my fellow presenters in the “Other Voices in 
Interpretation Study Group,” and to each one of you who love the Lord and whose hope is in His 
glorious return, I greet you today in the praiseworthy name of our blessed Lord, Jesus Christ. It is 
indeed a privilege and an honor to share with you today. Thank you for this unique opportunity. 

Idea for the Paper 

Last year I attended the Evangelical Theological Society conference for the second time and was 
privileged to offer a few ideas for next steps towards gender equality within the African-American 
community. At the conclusion of all presentations in the “Other Voices in Interpretation” study 
group, a few persons attending the business meeting brainstormed on possible topics for this year’s 
papers. It was my good fortune to sit in on this sharing. At that time, I was not conscious that 
a potential paper was being stirred in my heart. I only knew that I had a few questions, in light 
of what I had observed at the conference, and those questions were to become my topic for this 
presentation. As I observed the demographics of last year’s conference, I could not comprehend 
how/or the reasons why an evangelical conference could be so underrepresented by non-Caucasian 
men of God and women of God in general. This observation compelled me to ask the business 
meeting attendees, “Who are the evangelicals? Does evangelicalism appeal across denominational 
and ethnic lines? Are there labels attached to evangelicalism that cause it to be unappealing to non- 
Caucasian males and women of God in general? My concern was not then and is not now that 
this conference become more integrated, that’s not my burden, but rather, if this conference is for 
evangelicals, and women and non-Caucasian males are so under-represented, is that an indication 
that evangelicalism does not appeal to all professing Christians and, if it does, then who/what is 
prohibiting this conference from drawing Christians of all ethnicities as well as women? 

Purpose of the Paper 

The purpose of the paper is not so much to answer questions but rather to probe into 
perceptions of evangelicalism with the hope that our probing will promote honest dialogue, 
personal introspection, and prayerful intentional efforts by professing evangelicals towards an 
evangelicalism that is discontent with a minority representation of the body of Christ engaging 
in theological discourse targeted toward the edification of those who share a common faith while 
being ever mindful that what unites believers in and through Christ Jesus must so transcend those 
things which are distinct between believers, that believers are discontent until there is koinonia 
with a fuller representation of the body of Christ; both males and females of all ethnicities and 
social classes. For this presentation, I want, first, to define evangelicalism, second, to describe some 
perceptions of evangelicals, third, to delineate a few challenges to evangelicalism, and fourth, to 
discuss potential steps to addressing the challenges. 


1 This paper was originally presented at the Other Voices in Interpretation Study Group of the Evangelical Theological 
Society November 19, 2009 meeting in New Orleans, Louisiana. 
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Defining Evangelicalism 

What is evangelicalism? Philip Schaff, author of the multivolume History of the Christian 
Church, avouched an inseparable link between evangelicalism and Protestantism, a link which 
made the two nearly indistinguishable. He writes: 

Medieval Catholicism is pre-evangelical, looking to the Reformation; modern 
Romanism, the Latin Church, 2 is anti-evangelical, condemning the Reformation... 
Catholicism is legal Christianity...Protestantism is evangelical Christianity... 

Catholicism is traditional, hierarchical, ritualistic, conservative; Protestantism is 
biblical, democratic, spiritual, progressive. 3 

Schaff recognized that Romanism and orthodox Protestantism were united in that both 
believed in one God: Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, and in one divine-human, the Lord and Savior of 
the race, Jesus Christ. Both accepted in common the Holy Scriptures and the ecumenical faith and 
both agreed with every article of the Apostles’ Creed. However, he recognized vast differences in 
their ecclesiology: 

But Romanism holds also a large number of “traditions of the elders,” which 
Protestantism rejects as extra-scriptural or anti-scriptural; such are the papacy, the 
worship of saints and relics, transubstantiation, the sacrifice of the mass, prayers 
and masses for the dead, purgatory, indulgences, the system of monasticism with its 
perpetual vows and ascetic practices, besides many superstitious rites and ceremonies. 
Protestantism, on the other hand, revived and developed the Augustinian doctrines 
of sin and grace; it proclaimed the sovereignty of divine mercy in man’s salvation, the 
sufficiency of the Scriptures as a rule of faith, and the sufficiency of Christ’s merit as a 
source of justification; it asserted the right of direct access to the Word of God and the 
throne of grace, without human mediators; it secured Christian freedom from bondage; 
it substituted social morality for monkish asceticism, and a simple spiritual worship for 
an imposing ceremonialism that addresses the senses and imagination rather than the 
intellect and the heart.” 4 

These tenets are at the heart of evangelical Protestantism: a salvation that is by mercy and 
grace, the Scriptures as the only sufficient rule of faith and living out the faith, the cross of Christ 
as the only sufficient means of justification before God, direct access to the Word of God and to 
the throne of grace without human mediators, because of the one Mediator between God and 
humanity, a worship of God that edifies the intellect, stirs the heart, and convicts the soul of sin, 
the urgency of repentance, and sure realities of heaven and hell. The very soul of evangelicalism, 
according to Schaff, is Luther’s sola fide, only faith, as opposed to “faith and works or salvation 
by grace and human merit,” and Calvin’s doctrine of eternal election. 5 “Faith, in the biblical and 
evangelical sense, is a vital force which engages all the powers of a person and apprehends and 
appropriates the very life of Christ and all his benefits...it is the child of grace and the mother 
of good works...the pioneer of all great thoughts and deeds...it is saving power...it unites us to 
Christ.” 6 

Sola fide (only faith) and Sola Scriptura (only Scripture) became the twin towers of evangelical 
Protestantism; for, through faith and faith alone in Christ, one experiences salvation and, for the 

2 “Romanism is the Latin Church turned against the Reformation, consolidated by the Council of Trent and completed 
by the Vatican Council of 1870 with its dogma of papal absolutism and papal infallibility.” Philip Schaff, The German 
Reformation 1517-1530, History of the Christian Church, Vol.7 (1892; third reprinting, Peabody: Hendrickson Publishers, 
Inc., July 2006), 4. 

3 Ibid., 5. 

4 Ibid., 5. 

5 Ibid., 20. 

6 Ibid., 22. 
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reformer Calvin, only Scripture “shows us the true God” 7 and “Christ the Mediator.” 8 By His 
Word, Calvin argues, “God rendered faith unambiguous forever, a faith that should be superior to 
all opinion.” 9 Calvin believed that without Scripture the human mind would fall into forgetfulness 
of God, reveal the proclivity to every kind of evil, and succumb to the lust of constantly fashioning 
new and artificial religions. 10 Schaff maintained that the Reformation, fueled by Sola Fide and Sola 
Scriptura, removed the obstruction which the papal church had interposed between Christ and 
the believer, opened the door to direct union with Him, and made His gospel accessible to every 
reader without the permission of a priest. * 11 In regards to Sola Scriptura, David F. Wells writes, “The 
Reformation’s principle of Sola Scriptura was its declaration that the written Word of God because 
it is God’s Word, given to the church by the Holy Spirit’s inspiration, is the authoritative source, the 
decisive criterion, for Christian theology.” 12 He further writes, 

The cutting edge of the reformation slogans was the word “alone” or “only.” The 
Reformer came to see that acceptance with God is found only through Christ, that it’s 
found only because of God’s grace and that it is received only by faith. If acceptance 
with God through Christ’s substitutionary work on the cross is solely because of God’s 
grace that means that the only contribution sinners make to their salvation is their own 
sin. If acceptance with God is found in solo Christo, then nothing can be added to 
what he did nor, indeed, does anything need to be added. They resisted every form of 
synergism in which God was thought to have contributed something to our salvation 
through Christ and we are left to complete what has been left undone by way of good 
works, church obedience, or penance. It is this understanding, which, in general, 
has flowed into evangelical theology although there is a diversity of expression and 
emphasis that surrounds this unity. 13 

What is evangelicalism? According to this author, evangelicalism is a movement that is rooted 
in that saving faith in the efficacious work of Christ on the cross; a work that satisfies God’s justice, 
redeems, and justifies “the elect,” and is sufficient for humanity’s salvation apart from human merit 
or works, brought about solely by God because of His love, mercy, and grace; a salvation expressly 
revealed in the Scriptures, heralded by Christ’s apostles, proclaimed by the Church, and impressed upon 
hearts and minds “as true” by the indwelling person of the Holy Spirit. An evangelical is an active 
participant in this faith movement. However, there are different views as to who evangelicals are. 

Describing Perceptions of Evangelicals 

In a survey conducted in the summer of 2009 at Fort Washington Baptist Church in Fort 
Washington, Maryland, a predominantly African-American congregation, males and females 
between the ages of 18 and over 50 were asked, “Who are the Evangelicals”? What names, 
denominations, or ethnic groups come to mind when you hear the term “evangelical”? “What are 
your perceptions of evangelicals”? 89% of the respondents considered themselves to be Baptist, 

7% Pentecostal, and 5% African Methodist Episcopal. 46% had been worshiping with a Baptist 
congregation for more than 20 years, 14% between 10 and 20 years, 16% between 5 and 10 years, 
19% between one and five years, and 5% less than one year. 95% of the respondents had been 
assembling with Fort Washington Baptist Church more than one year and 75% more than five years. 


7 John T. McNeill and others, eds., Library of Christian Classics Volume XX - Calvin: Institutes of the Christian 
Religion, Book One. The Knowledge of God the Creator, Chapter VI (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1960), 70. 

8 Ibid., 72. 

9 Ibid., 71. 

10 Ibid., 71. 

11 Schaff, History, 15-16. 

12 David F. Wells, “Evangelical Theology,” in The Modern Theologians: An Introduction to Christian Theology since 
1918, ed. David F. Ford and Rachel Muers (Malden: Blackwell Publishing, LTD., 2005), 608. 

13 Ibid., 612-13. 



Of these respondents, 52% had had long affiliations with denominations other than Baptist. 
36% had been Methodists, 32% Roman Catholics, 12% had formerly assembled with a non- 
denominational congregation, 4% were former Presbyterians, and 16% had been non-conformist. 
Greater than 50% had been in their former denomination more than 20 years. Reasons for leaving 
their former denomination were evenly split between feeling moved by the Holy Spirit and a 
desire for more Bible centered teaching and preaching. It’s important to point out that the survey 
respondents were not new converts to the faith. Many of them had a long history in Christianity. 
60% considered themselves to be moderately active in church life; 42% attending Bible Study 
weekly, 29% occasionally, and 29% never. 

When asked which adjectives best described them, 88% selected “believer,” 77% selected 
“committed,” 69% “faithful,” and 23% “devout.” 79% believe the Scriptures are inspired by God, 
65% believe them to be infallible, and 52% believe them to be inerrant. 23% believe that portions 
of the Scriptures are inspired and other portions contain the views of the authors. 79% believe the 
Bible is the only holy book, with 77% believing it is the only book which leads to eternal salvation. 
Nearly 80% of these respondents have a high view of Scripture, consider the Scriptures to be truth 
without error, and is the one sufficient witness of the plan of salvation through Christ. They have 
a deep rooted faith in Christ and believe themselves to be committed, faithful believers. However, 
only 17% of the respondents describe themselves as “evangelical,” 83% did not, even though nearly 
80% of them adhere to the “only’s” of evangelicalism: Only faith, Only grace, Only Scripture, Only 
Christ. 

Who, then, in the mind of the respondents, are evangelical? 52% wrote that Baptists 
are evangelical. Yet, they did not include themselves in this number. Why not? 96% of the 
respondents were African-American, 65% Democrats, 19% independent, and 10% Republicans. 
20% of the respondents wrote that Caucasian Republican Southern Baptists are evangelical. The 
survey reveals that some African-American Christians attach the labels Caucasian and Republican 
to “evangelical” and as a result they cannot be “evangelical.” A second reason they may not have 
included themselves is because of society’s perception of evangelicals. In her article “Why VP 
choice is crucial for values voters,” Tara Wall, a political contributor to CNN writes, 

The term evangelical voter is often bandied about as a measure of voter attitudes to 
generally refer to people of faith in Christian denominations. But most often, these 
religious polls are only referring to white evangelicals. Black and Hispanic evangelicals 
are almost never included in the analysis. That’s ironic, because of all the racial and 
ethnic groups in the United States, black Americans are the most likely to report a 
religious affiliation, according to Pew Research...In 2000 and 2004 values voters 
referred to the increase of evangelical voters who were mostly considered the religious 
right. 14 

Tara Wall has succinctly captured what some African-American Christians feel, that in society 
an “evangelical,” “a values voter,” refers to white evangelicals, who are Republicans; the religious 
right. African-Americans, as Tara Wall writes, are almost never included as an evangelical voter. 

If the survey at Fort Washington Baptist Church accurately reflects the views of African- 
American Christians nationally, then while there is evangelical unity in “the only’s,” Christians 
across ethnic lines do not share a common identity (i.e., evangelical). There is a oneness in the 
hope of our calling, a oneness in faith, a oneness in our baptism, we serve the same Lord, the same 
God and Father - yet in relation to one another - there is no unity of identity. This may be a 
third reason those surveyed at Fort Washington Baptist Church did not perceive of themselves as 

14 Tara Wall, comment on “CNN Commentary: Why VP Choice is Crucial for Values Voters,” CNN Politics.com 
posted August 22, 2008, 

http://www.cnn.com/2008/PQLITICS/08/22/wall.faith/index.html (accessed November 16, 2009). 
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evangelical. 

Carl Henry, editor of Evangelical Affirmations, along with Kenneth Kantzer, former editor of 
Christianity Today, writes: 

Ask today’s scribes who evangelicals are, and some will prattle about bizarre 
born-againers, fundamentalist ignoramuses and snake-handlers...Many professing 
evangelicals themselves seem somewhat unsure of their religious identity. The 
transition to “political evangelism” has become a synonym for the conservative right’s 
confrontational politics, even if much of the evangelical mainstream has a considerably 
broader agenda...Yet confusion persists over precisely what “being an evangelical” 
means. In the face of external and internal stresses, some people wonder whether the 
movement ought to abandon the term “evangelical,” gently administering euthanasia 
to it just as some worldlings now dispose of their unwanted aging. Shall we doom 
the descriptive “evangelicalism” to the same transitory fate that earlier overtook the 
term “fundamentalism”? Or shall we join Jerry Falwell’s projection of a revitalized 
fundamentalism in The Fundamentalist Phenomenon (Doubleday, 1981), and concede 
his claim that the fundamentalists have now permanently hijacked the evangelical 
jumbo-jet?...Henry asks “Shall we designate ourselves as Pentecostalists” “Or instead 
fly the banner of denominationally-transcending charismatics who emphasize the 
present availability of the apostolic gifts? Shall we instead affirm a more specifically 
‘Wesleyan’ identity that traces evangelical roots, as does David L. McKenna”...“Shall 
we rally rather to what Richard John Neuhaus calls the ‘Catholic moment in America,’ 
one that proposes to transcend the sporadic and theonomous nature of much 
evangelical political involvement through a Catholic shaping of public philosophy that 
outflanks both the liberal Protestant left and the Catholic left”...“Or shall we follow 
many American black Christians who prefer the simple unpretentious expression ‘Bible 
believers’? Shall we opt for the label ‘Jesus-people,’ or has that term now also acquired 
associations that render it only problematically serviceable? Shall we ignore the disdain 
of secular humanists and unprotestingly bear the full reproach of being “Christers” or 
“Gospelizers” or “Jesus-freaks”? Or shall we return to the term “Christian”, by which 
Jesus’ followers were first designated in Antioch (Acts 11:26), or is that descriptive 
now too blurred by Christendom’s competing ecumenical branches and obscured by 
cults like Christian Science? Shall we bow to the ecumenical plea for a unity and 
mission “apostolic, catholic, and evangelical” yet which postpones a further definition 
or redefinition of all three terms? Shall we dissolve the term “evangelical” into a 
“history of religions” framework, abandon the distinction of true / false religion, and 
accommodate the secular humanist bias that all religions are functionally useful yet 
that none has cognitive authority to tell us how the real world is truly structured? 15 

This author agrees with Henry that within Christendom there is no unity of identity. What 
impact does this disunity have on our koinonia ? What impact does it have on our Christian witness 
to being one body? A more immediate and urgent question is what is at the root of this disunity 
in the Christian family? Is it racial: has the same disease infected the body of Christ which has 
afflicted countless Americans and people around the world? Is the root political: “McCainacan” 
evangelicals who adamantly oppose abortion against “Obamacrat” evangelicals who believe the 
solution for abortion is in preventing unwanted pregnancies? Is the disunity the result of media 
consciously or unconsciously exploiting divisions of race which exist in our culture by promoting 
evangelicals as Caucasian Republicans while excluding other non-Caucasian, non-Republican 
evangelicals? Is the root of this disunity the result of human sinfulness or the presence of evil 

15 Carl F. Henry, “Who are the Evangelicals” in Evangelical Affirmations , ed. Kenneth S. Kantzer and Carl F.H. Henry 
(Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1990), 72-74. http://www.ccel.us/EV.ch3.html/. 
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within? Is the disunity the result of a lack of knowledge? Are evangelicals, as Carl Henry suggests, 
unsure of who they are in Christ? Is the root theological that African-American evangelicals 
and Caucasian Evangelicals view God differently? Is the root social - black evangelicals are a 
different social reality than white evangelicals? Or is the root of our disunity a lack of growth in 
Christlikeness? Or is it all of these things and others? Evangelicals have the task before them of 
responding to this disunity through personal introspection (i.e., examine one’s attitude towards 
evangelicals of a different race and gender), through honest dialogue (i.e., about one’s actions or 
inactions towards unity), and through a discontent (i.e., with one’s efforts or a lack thereof) until 
there is koinonia with a fuller representation of the body of Christ. 

Delineating the Challenges to Evangelicalism 

What are the challenges that evangelicalism currently faces? The first challenge is within African- 
American Christendom: the perception of evangelicals must change. An evangelical is not defined by 
culture or a political affiliation or ethnicity but rather by “the only’s.” An evangelical adheres to only 
faith - not works, only grace - not merit, only Scripture - not tradition, only Christ - not humanity’s 
goodness. Thus, African-Americans, Hispanics, Asians, as well as Caucasians and all others who have 
“this faith” are evangelical. Pastors of non-Caucasian and Caucasian congregations must teach and 
preach this truth. 

A second challenge to evangelicalism is responding to disunity in identity. What name aptly 
captures the evangelical identity, one in which all those who adhere to “the only’s” can agree? What title 
or name can speak to unity in faith and maintain, even encourage, koinoina ? Must evangelicals come 
up with something new, return to something old, or must they rather “become” who they really are 
in Christ: one flock, one body, one family, one church? Maybe the wrestlings with a religious identity 
reveal a far deeper issue. Maybe evangelicals are wrestling with obeying the Lord’s will - not in regards 
to preaching or teaching, but in their conduct towards one another. The title “evangelical” does not 
define who we are, but rather elucidates what we proclaim: good news. Character and conduct define 
those in the faith. Jesus says it best, “By this all shall know that you are My disciples, if you should have 
love for one another” (John 13:35). 16 Evangelicals who proclaim “the only’s” must become disciples 
“who love one another.” When that happens, evangelicals will be known not only for what they believe 
and proclaim but more so for their conduct towards one another. 

A third challenge to evangelicalism is overcoming the negative perception of evangelicals. The 
Barna Research group reports that 97% of 16-29 year olds have a negative perception of evangelicals: 

Common negative perceptions include that present-day Christianity is judgmental (87%), 
hypocritical (85%), old-fashioned (78%), and too involved in politics (75%). The study 
discovered a new image that has steadily grown in prominence over the last decade. 

Today, the most common perception is that present-day Christianity is “anti-homosexual.” 
Overall, 91% of young non-Christians and 80% of young churchgoers say this phrase 
describes Christianity. As the research probed this perception, non-Christians and 
Christians explained that beyond their recognition that Christians oppose homosexuality, 
they believe that Christians show excessive contempt and unloving attitudes towards gays 
and lesbians. One of the most frequent criticisms of young Christians was that they believe 
the church has made homosexuality a “bigger sin” than anything else. Moreover, they 
claim that the church has not helped them apply the biblical teaching on homosexuality to 
their friendships with gays and lesbians...When young people were asked to identify their 
impressions of Christianity, one of the common themes was “Christianity is changed from 
what it used to be” and “Christianity in today’s society no longer looks like Jesus. 17 

16 Poullard’s translation. 

17 Barna Group, “New Generation Expresses its Skepticism and Frustration with Christianity,” posted September 
24, 2007, http://www.barna.org/barna-update/article/16-teensnext-gen/94-a-new-generation-expresses-its-skepticism-and- 
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For young people and not so young, perception is reality. Therefore, attempts to deny their 
perceptions are in vain. What can evangelicals do to change how they are perceived by this 
upcoming generation? Evangelicals must examine themselves because possibly the critique 
is accurate. Perhaps evangelicals do come across as judgmental, hypocritical, too involved in 
politics, and anti-homosexual. Maybe 16-29 year olds are accurate that evangelicals have made 
homosexuality “a bigger sin” than other sins, and, if their perception is accurate that evangelicals 
are not like Jesus, then they also believe that evangelicals “don’t show love to others.” It was love, 
the love of God, which sent Christ, the love of God which accomplished salvation, love for one 
another which reveals discipleship, love for the brethren which reveals one is a child of God, and 
this same love, not more doctrine, will change the perception 16-29 year olds have of evangelicals. 

Are there hidden labels attached to evangelicalism? No, there are not. The labels are out in the 
open negatively impacting koinonia between evangelicals of different ethnicities and disillusioning 
young people about Christianity. Does evangelicalism appeal across denominational and racial 
lines? Absolutely, because Christ is appealing to all who desire salvation! Are we successfully 
promoting evangelicalism? Yes! Many people hear evangelicals proclaim “the only’s,” but 
evangelicals must do better in becoming disciples who love one another - who are not divided but 
united in word and deed. Then, and only then, will evangelicalism become irresistibly attractive. 

Darin Vincent Poullard has served as the Pastor of Fort Washington Baptist Church in Fort Washington, Maryland 
since October 2002. He is a graduate of Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary’s Boston campus, where he earned an M. 
Div. While studying there he served as an Athanasius Teaching Scholar in both Theology and New Testament studies. He is 
a contributor to Global Voices on Biblical Equality: Women and Men Serving Together in the Church and Marriage at the 
Crossroads. He has two daughters and has been married to Vicki Poullard since 1990. 
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Preaching from the High Plains Pulpit: 

A Cultural Study in Regional American Preaching 


Woodrow E. Walton 1 

What is portrayed in this presentation is the distinctiveness of the High Plains pulpit as it 
evolved and matured between the 1870s, the beginning of towns in the High Plains, and into the 
present. 2 The High Plains Christian presence is heterogeneous. The isolation and wide-open spaces 
foster self-reliance, individuality, and a cautious hospitality. It has a predominance of lay and bi- 
vocational college-trained ministers in community churches. 

The New England pulpit held the center-stage of attention for many years. Then came an 
interest in the sermons of the Second Great Awakening, which chiefly arose in the Midwest from the 
cane breaks of Kentucky to Missouri and the Upper Midwest. The sermons of the camp-meetings, 
the brush arbors, and the circuit riders helped create the American Evangelical Movement and the 
Bible Belts—with emphasis on the plural. (There is actually more than one). 

The Pacific West, The Rocky Mountain West, and the High Plains have been virtually neglected. 
It is this writer’s purpose to draw attention to the High Plains which rises with the Cap Rock 
Escarpment east of Lubbock, Texas, and the Mescalero escarpment in New Mexico. Depending 
upon where you are, the High Plains includes ascending steppe-lands rising to the Rocky Mountains, 
and high flat, almost treeless, table-land. The High Plains slowly descends from the eastern slope 
of the Rockies toward the low-altitude central Great Plains. From the Staked Plains of Texas, the 
High Plains extends northward along the slope into the Texas Panhandle, far western Oklahoma 
including its panhandle, western Kansas, and eastern Colorado upward into the western Dakotas, 
eastern Montana and part of Alberta, Canada. This is pre-eminently cattle country with oil and gas 
derricks dotting the landscape along with an increasing number of wind-turbines. 

Towns are few and far between. The High Plains has only three metropolitan areas larger than 
100,000: Lubbock and Amarillo, both in Texas, and Denver, Colorado, right on the western hem in 
the shadow of the Rockies. There are smaller cities, if they can be called cities, between 14,000 and 
25, 000. These include Liberal and Dodge City, both in Kansas; North Platte, Nebraska; Williston, 
North Dakota, and Miles City, Montana. There are others, such as Garden City, Kansas. 

This isolation makes for a distinctively- shared culture throughout the whole of the High Plains. 

It not only has impact upon lifestyle; it also has impact upon the church and its mission. It affects the 
preaching of the ministers who serve as evangelists, missionaries, pastors, and even teachers. In many 
respects the pulpit is be-sieged by its surroundings and the scant population, especially in the Dakotas. 

It is difficult to assess the High Plains contribution to the Christian witness in America, not 
only in the preaching of the gospel but in other areas of the church’s concern. There are plenty of 
anecdotes found in the writing of those who have lived, and those who continue to live, in the High 
Plains. Among the notable ones are Willa Cather (My Antonia and O Pioneers!), James R. Dickenson 
(Home on the Range: A Century on the High Plains), historian Carl Coke Wister ( Southern 
Plainsmen ), and Mari Sandoz (Old Jules Country). In more recent years Kathleen Norris (Dakota), 
has tapped into the “empty quarter” of the Northern High Plains of the Dakotas for spiritual 
inspiration. 3 


1 This paper was presented to the Evangelical Theological Society in Nov. 20, 2008 in Providence, Rhode Island. 

2 Any generalizations that may be made are not to be taken as universals. There are exceptions to what appears to 
be the rule. For example, a statement will be made about sermons on a single text of biblical Scripture without contextual 
considerations. The prevalence of single text sermons from pulpits is not necessarily a High Plains peculiarity. 

3 Kathleen Norris, Dakota: A Spiritual Geography (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1993). 
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There are also autobiographies of those who have ministered in the High Plains and who 
have commented on the character of the High Plains pulpit. Rev. Charles C. Lowther, a Methodist 
minister, wrote of his experiences in southwest Kansas and the Oklahoma panhandle in his 
autobiography, Panhandle Parson. 4 

Among the interesting phenomena of recent years occurring in both the High Plains and 
the West Central Great Plains is the emergence of local churches, denominational and non- 
denominational, referring to themselves as cowboy churches. The congregations are made up of 
largely live-stock workers, ranchers, farmers, and people whose livelihood is related to agri-business 
in one way or another. Sermons are illustrated from the High Plains life. The lost sheep of Luke 
15 might as well be the “lost calf” unless the preacher happens to be in the sheep country of eastern 
Wyoming. 

There are also an increasing number of federated and united churches throughout the High 
Plains as well as “two-, or three-, point charges.” The latter represents two or three small churches 
sharing the same minister. A federated congregation is a linkage of two or three denominations into 
a single congregation. Frequently, there is a shared historical heritage either in origin or theological 
understanding. This, however, is not always the case. In 1915, according to James Dickenson, in 
his autobiography, Home on the Range, a Baptist Church and a Methodist Church federated in his 
hometown of McDonald, Kansas. 5 

The settlers themselves factor into the equation. Among the first to locate themselves as ranchers 
or farmers in the High Plains of Nebraska, Kansas, and Oklahoma were people from Midwestern 
states like Indiana, Missouri, Iowa, Illinois, and even from as far as New York and New England. 
They were Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, Lutherans, Congregationalists, “Campbellites,” 6 and 
Evangelical Quakers. 

The railroads advertised themselves in Eastern Europe. Over the rails German Mennonites from 
Russia came into Kansas, northern Oklahoma, and southern Nebraska. The railroads also brought 
the Black Sea Germans into the High Plains of the Dakotas. They were predominantly Lutherans 
and Roman Catholics. Bohemians came into Nebraska’s high plains, and Volga River Germans 
into Northwest Oklahoma. They were German Baptists, Seventh-Day Adventists, Missouri Synod 
Lutherans, and Roman Catholics. Along with them came also Hungarians, Poles, Czechs, and Swiss. 
Among them came also the Old Order German Brethren famous for their “Pennsylvania Dutch” 
accents. Many of them settled close to Goodland and McDonald in northwest Kansas. 

Lebanese Christians settled in the Short Grass country of the northeast Texas Panhandle and 
far west Oklahoma. A family of Abrahams founded Canadian, Texas, and established the Abraham 
Cattle and Land Company. Some of them were Protestants, but most were Syrian Orthodox. 
Periodically they traveled to Wichita or into New Mexico where Orthodox Churches were 
established as part of the Syrian exodus from the Turkish dominated Near East. Kamases, Cohlmias, 
and Ruffins came into northwestern Oklahoma as mostly retailers. 

What this means is that the High Plains is not a copy of Puritan New England or the 
predominantly Reformed-Arminian culture of the South or Midwest. Here is a unique, 
heterogeneous culture where the Bible is supreme, but where no one stream of biblical theology is 
dominant over another, having Lutherans, Syrians, Presbyterians, Catholics, Congregationalists, and 
Baptists side by side. 

In Willa Cather’s book My Antonia, the Shimerdas, a Bohemian and Catholic family, share in the 
Christmas celebration of a Protestant family. When Mr. Shimerda rises to leave: “He made the sign 

4 Charles C. Lowther, Panhandle Parson (Nashville, TN: Parthenon Press, 1942). 

5 James R. Dickenson, Home on the Range: A Century on the High Plains , Lisa Drew Book (New York: Scribner, 
1995), 27, 45, 57, 98-99,103,109, 204, 251, 275, 278-79, 284-85. 

6 Christian churches associated with the names of Alexander Campbell, Barton Warren Stone, and Walter Scott. 
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of the cross over me, put on his cap and set off into the dark. As we turned back to the sitting room, 
grandfather looked at me searchingly. ‘The prayers of all good people are good,’ he said quietly.” 7 
With this kind of context in both the High Plains and the Central Great Plains, it is impossible 
to identify a particular kind of preaching and characterize it evangelical, pietist, or liturgical. 
Theological differences little mattered among those who settled the High Plains or that part of the 
central plains that edges the high lands. 

Acceptance was wide; denominations made no essential difference. Yet, as congregations spread 
throughout the High Plains, each congregation acted on its own, just as did the towns. The Lutheran 
Germans may have globally migrated but they seldom mingled with other Lutherans from Sweden, 
the Volga River country of Russia, or from elsewhere, much less with the German Baptists or the 
Mennonites. 

The first American-born preachers were from the East and the Midwest. Most were educated 
in colleges. A few were seminary-trained, but few of these remained in the High Plains for long. 

They moved on to the growing cities of the Central Plains, or to Amarillo, Lubbock, Denver, San 
Francisco, Minneapolis, and Chicago. They migrated up along the Colorado Corridor. 8 Kathleen 
Norris wrote of highly educated ministers from Princeton, New Jersey, and Europe seeking small 
rural churches but not lingering. 9 The small rural churches of the Plains did not match the small 
rural churches of the Midwest, the east, or Europe. 

To this very day there are only scattered church-related colleges throughout the High Plains. No 
seminaries exist. The seminaries which do contribute to the pulpits are two in Denver, Colorado, 
one in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, and one in Dallas, Texas, all outside the High Plains. Instead, 
college or Bible College graduates come to the pulpits out of Lubbock, Texas, Haviland, Hillsboro, 
Salina, Tabor, and Sterling, Kansas; Norfolk, and Fremont, Nebraska, Dodge City, Kansas, Kansas 
City, Missouri, and Enid, Oklahoma. 

Most of the pulpits are filled by college graduates. They relate well with their parishioners and 
speak their language. These ministers grew up, for the most part, among them. When it comes to 
affecting change as it is needed, they have the edge, if they have had exposure to the larger region - 
the larger Great Plains, the Rockies, the Great Basin, and the Midwest. 

A lower degree of biblical scholarship was noted by Charles C. Lowther, the Methodist 
minister who served in the Oklahoma “Panhandle” in the first part of the twentieth century. In his 
autobiography, Panhandle Parson, Lowther recorded a statement made by his Superintendent, a Dr. 
Ross: “that the sermons to which these prairie folks were compelled to listen, while they were the 
best available, were not very scholarly.” 10 Even at that, the basics were there and Jesus was preached. 

Lowther also made another observation relative to a previous point: “One would have supposed 
that the various religious groups would have merged for the sake of economy in ministers, but 
people are particular about their faith.” * 11 The story is still told of the person who moved away but 
kept her church membership in a certain local congregation which had since closed its doors because 
of out-migration. One way that the upgrading of biblical knowledge and scholarship has been 
approached is by the training of laity to the degree that one can be licensed to serve as a minister. 
Another approach is conducting programs which bring together ministers serving in the Plains for 
advanced biblical training and church leadership. Many small churches in the Short Grass country 
have lay ministers. Periodically the ministers assemble in conferences and training sessions. The 
Methodists and the Presbyterians have been at this for a long time. Methodists used to refer to 


7 Willa Cather, My Antonia , Mariner Book (Boston; Houghton Mifflin, 1935), 58. 

8 The line of growing towns from Pueblo in the south to Denver and Boulder in the north. 

9 Norris, Dakota , 7. 

10 Lowther, Panhandle , 69. 

11 Ibid. 
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their lay ministers as Exhorters. For many years the Assemblies of God had their Berean programs. 
In very recent years the Assemblies of God instituted district-wide Schools of Ministry conducted 
through the different sectional presbyteries as a way of enhancing ministerial competency. 

Settlement patterns also had an impact. Those who settled in the High Plains between 1879 
and 1907 did so under the influence of the Homestead Acts of 1862 and railroad “ads.” It was too 
thickly settled. There were many small holdings, small towns, and many small church buildings. 
Then came the Dust Bowl years. People sold their lands to neighbors and left as “Exodusters.” 
Settlements disappeared. Ghost towns appeared. Church buildings relocated themselves in the 
larger towns that remained. These were those located along the railroad routes. The result is a 
town of twelve to fifteen hundred people with as many as ten or twelve church buildings of unequal 
size. Many pastors are bi-vocational, pastor and preacher part of the time, while holding down 
another occupation. While not unique to the High Plains, this situation is far more acute there than 
elsewhere. 

What, then, is the preaching like? James Dickenson, in chapter six of his autobiography, 

Home on the Range, relates that the preaching in McDonald, Kansas, “invoked both the stern and 
angry Old Testament God of swift retribution, and the New Testament God of love, salvation, and 
redemption through Christ.” 12 His view is a little over-drawn of the Kansas High Plains, perhaps 
(and sounds a bit Marcionite), but is generally true. That is the type of preaching it took to tame 
such towns as Goodland and Dodge City, Kansas, Tascosa, Texas, Tyrone, Oklahoma, Ogallala, 
Nebraska, Deadwood, South Dakota, and Miles City, Montana. There is also an intensity of 
devotion, a belief in absolutes, literalness of Scripture be it the King James Version or Luther’s 
translation. “There was no compromise on doctrine” notes Dickenson. 13 

This still does not draw a fair enough picture, as it does not take in the complexity of Christian 
expression upon the High Plains. In almost stark contrast to the High Plains descendents of New 
England Congregationalist persuasion are the Restorationist preachers, often called “Stoneites” 
or “Campbellites,” who sought to restore the New Testament Church. They downplayed the Old 
Testament except for its messianic importance. They are presently recognized as the Disciples of 
Christ, the North American Convention of Christian Churches, and Churches of Christ - the heirs 
of Barton Warren Stone, Alexander Campbell, and Walter Scott. From their inception in the Cane 
Breaks of Kentucky and the foothills of Western Pennsylvania, they preached a five step salvation 
message which evangelist Walter Scott called the Five Finger Exercise: “faith, repentance, baptism, 
remission of sins, and the gift of the Holy Spirit.” Sometimes lumped with the “Christian” or 
Churches of Christ were the Cumberland Presbyterian and the Church of God (Anderson, Indiana) 
preachers who also focused on restoring the “ancient order,” the New Testament period. 

Through the ensuing years the Disciples of Christ rediscovered the Old Testament on its own 
merit aside from the messianic promises, but the Churches of Christ still hold forth as restorers of 
the ancient church. This writer cannot speak on behalf of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 
but the Church of God (Anderson, Ind.) has assumed a more balanced biblical theology with greater 
attention to the Old Testament as well as the new. This can also be said for the North American 
Convention of Christian Churches congregations. 

This introduces a third aspect of the High Plains pulpit—textual preaching. When settlers 
entered the western states, they brought with them The Holy Bible, Shakespeare’s works, Swift’s 
Gulliver’s Travels, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, and a rifle, the latter being referred to as a 
“Beecher’s Bible.” The preachers brought with them an additional work, Matthew Henry’s famous 
commentaries begun in 1706 and finished in 1721. The commentary of all English-speaking 
preachers whatever their denominational affiliation, Matthew Henry’s commentaries went verse- 


12 Dickenson, Home on the Range, 99. 

13 Ibid. 
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by-verse. They became the model for preaching: selecting a given text, moving verse by verse, and 
making appropriate application for the situation. Little, or scant, attention was paid to the fuller 
thought of phrases, clauses, and paragraphs. Contexts of biblical messages were not always taken 
into account when rendering an application. 

On the other side are the German Baptists, principally those of the North American Baptist 
Convention. Dominating the Northern High Plains, principally in the Dakotas, they are also found 
in Nebraska, Kansas, and far northwestern Oklahoma. Unlike the English-speaking Southern, 
Northern, or Free Will Baptists, these German Baptists are, in part, at least, the heirs of Andreas 
Karlstadt, a one-time ally of Martin Luther. They are not to be confused with the Old Order 
German Baptist Brethren, who are numbered along with Mennonites, Swiss Brethren, Hutterites, 
and the Amish. The North American Baptist Convention maintains a seminary in Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota. Their dependence is not upon Matthew Henry. With their German heritage, their recourse 
is to both Luther’s and Coburg’s translations out of the original biblical languages of Hebrew, 
Aramaic, and Greek. 

By the same “fluke” of heritage not all Congregationalists of the High Plains are heirs of New 
England stock. Likewise of German stock, their High Plains ministers are mostly graduates of 
Yankton College in Yankton, South Dakota, which operated between the 1880s and 1988. Since 
1988, Dallas Theological Seminary has trained many of the German Congregationalist ministers. 

These observations only affirm the heterogeneity of Christian expression upon the American 
High Plains. This heterogeneity makes it difficult to assign any shared theology, ecclesiology, or 
practice among the churches or in what is preached from the pulpits. This does not mean, however, 
that there is nothing shared. What is shared is the environmental setting in which the churches are 
situated. No matter the denomination, Nazarene, Baptist, Presbyterian, Church of Christ, Roman 
Catholic, Lutheran, Seventh-Day Adventist, or Mennonite, there is an underlying sense of being 
“be-sieged.” “Be-sieged” by what? They are be-sieged by a decreasing population in a landscape of 
great dimensions. Unless the young people undertake the high expense of going into agriculture or 
cattle-raising or taking over their parents’ struggling stores, they leave for the cities, as Oklahoma 
City, Lincoln, the Colorado Corridor (Pueblo-Colorado Springs-Denver-Boulder), Wichita, Fargo, 
Minneapolis, and further afield. 

How then do you evangelize? How do you increase the number of believers in Christ within a 
decreasing population? This is a dilemma in the Dakotas, western Nebraska, western Kansas, far 
northwest Oklahoma, southeast Colorado, far western Texas, and northeast New Mexico. One 
answer that many churches have taken in order to retain a viable and vibrant work is that of re¬ 
inventing themselves as community churches with the intent “to serve the farmer where he lives” and 
those who live in scattered areas, a concept first expressed in 1910 by the Rev. Hadwen Williams 
and related by his grandson, Richard Critchfield, in the book Trees, Why Do You Wait?: America’s 
Changing Rural Culture.” 14 

Near Slap Out in Beaver County, Oklahoma, is a Methodist Church that draws crowds out of 
an empty nowhere. Near Chester, Oklahoma, close to Seiling, Elm Grove Assembly of God renamed 
itself Elm Grove Community Church. These are but two of many such examples of churches 
reaching beyond their denominational affiliations to allow them to serve the gospel’s purpose 
through the services they render to their immediate and not so immediate environs. 

There is sometimes a “siege” mentality conditioned by the degree of physical isolation of one 
town to another, thereby creating not only a sense of isolation but also a streak of individuality. 

This is partially offset by the competition of the different high schools across the wider landscape in 
sports and the degree of dependency one town may have upon another for certain services available 

14 Richard Critchfield, Trees, Why Do You Waitf: America’s Changing Rural Culture (Washington, D.C.: Island Press, 
1991), 29. 
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which is absent in one or the other. Kathleen Norris, in her Dakota, writes: “I make no attempt in 
this book to resolve the tensions and contradictions I find in the Dakotas between hospitality and 
insularity, change and inertia, stability and instability, possibility and limitation, between hope and 
despair, between open hearts and closed minds....I suspect that these are the ordinary contradictions 
of human life, and that they are so visible in Dakota because we are so few people living in a stark 
landscape.” 15 

To preach the gospel anywhere in the High Plains is to declare hospitality while at the same 
time affirming the particularity and tradition of a High Plains town. Towns are insular to the degree 
that it takes a newcomer a few years to become one of the people. Again, this is more acute in the 
northern High Plains than in the Southern. Distances between Faith, or Lemon, South Dakota, 
and Rapid City, Pierre, and Sioux Falls, is far more distant than what Guymon, Oklahoma, is from 
Woodward in the same state, or from either Liberal, Kansas, or Amarillo, Texas. This is stark reality 
and it affects human relationships, openness to change, stability, and ratio of ethnic or racial mix. 

Shattuck in far northwest Oklahoma represents twelve different nationalities besides having six 
African-American families, one family from India, one from Chile, one from the Philippines, and an 
unknown number of Mexican and Native American family units. In the Central High Plains are the 
older Czech families who settled before World War I and, therefore, identified themselves as Bohemians. 
Further north in the Dakotas are not only the Swedes, Norwegians, the Black Sea Germans, but also 
the Finns, along with the different Siouian language and other Native American groups. 

Besides Richard Critchfield, Sherry L. Smith, editor of The Future of the Southern Plains, 16 also 
confronts the problems facing the populations of the High Plains. Her book is a collection of eight 
different essays dealing with economic, cultural, environmental, and sociological dislocations. These 
have impact upon the churches as they are part of the landscape. It is their parishioners who are 
affected by the changes taking place. 

Peter Brown, photo journalist and son of the well-known theologian Robert McAfee Brown, in 
his photographic work, On the Plains, 17 graphically portrays the starkness, beauty, isolation, and 
challenge of these highlands between the 99 th and 110th Meridians. One can sense the individualism 
such landscapes create as well as the loneliness and frustrations on account of the undependable and 
extreme weather conditions. One can understand why youth leave for the cities. There is indeed a 
challenge for the churches and their ministers to provide the kind of ministry that will best serve the 
people of the farms, ranches, and small towns scattered across the landscape of the High Plains. 

Woodrow Walton is a retired professor and seminary dean who lives within the southern high plains of far northwest 
Oklahoma at Shattuck. An ordained Assemblies of God minister, he received his B.A. from Texas Christian University (1957) 
and his B.D. [M.Div.] from Duke University’s Divinity School (1960). In 1971 he went on to get an M.A. in American History 
from the University of Oklahoma. Twenty years later in 1993, Walton earned his D.Min. from the School of Theology and 
Missions of Oral Roberts University. He has pastored churches in the Plains States of Nebraska, South Dakota, southern 
Minnesota, and Oklahoma. Between 1987 and 2005, he served, respectively, as a professor and as a dean of a theological 
school in the Oklahoma City area and, in 1985,1986, and 2001, served overseas in short-term missions; the last time 
in Mozambique. He and his wife, Joy, have two children and two grown grandchildren. He holds memberships in the 
Evangelical Theological Society, the American Association of Northern Counselors, the Academy of Political Science, and the 
International Society of Frontier Missions. 


15 Norris, Dakota , 7. 

16 Sherry L. Smith, ed., The Future of the Southern Plains (Norman, OK: University of Oklahoma Press, 2003). 

17 Peter Brown, On the Plains , The Center for Documentary Studies, Duke University (New York: Norton, 1999). 
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The D.Min. program allowed me 

TO FOCUS ON MY PASSION. 



Dr. Claude Alexander doctor of ministry graduate 

Preaching is a passion for Dr. Claude Alexander, the busy Senior Pastor of the 10,000- 
member University Park Baptist Church in Charlotte, North Carolina. When he learned 
he could earn a specialized D. Min. degree in Homiletics in his own community and 
under a preeminent preaching authority, he enrolled at Cordon-Conwell Theological 
Seminary-Charlotte. 

'The pace of my work was such that the program was appealing,' he says. T was also 
intrigued by the seminary's commitment to the Scriptures and to the mission of pro¬ 
ducing effective leaders for the Church. And the opportunity to study under Dr. Haddon 
Robinson, believed to be the foremost authority on preaching expository sermons, was 
a dream come true." 

Dr. Alexander says he benefited from the program's collegial environment, in which 
students learned from one another, and from the personal and pastoral interest of Dr. 
Robinson and the seminary staff. 'We were shepherded. They took a personal interest 
not just in my academic performance, but also in my physical well-being and the well¬ 
being of the ministry. I was able to see a glimpse of the Body of Christ at work for the 
improvement of the kingdom of God.' 

Gordon-Conwell 
Theological Seminary 

for more information on the doctor of ministry: 800.816.1837 www.gordonconwell.edu 
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Ministry in an Age of Scientific Intervention: 

The Incarnation and the Ministry of Presence in Healthcare Ministry 

T.J. DeMarco 


The Council for Aging reports that currently 10% of the U.S. population is over sixty. By 2040 
those over sixty will make up 28% of the U.S. population. 1 In the foreseeable future, the church 
will consist of more older adults, who, as they reach their seventies, eighties, and nineties, will 
find themselves frequently receiving treatment in hospitals, and many will live in nursing homes. 

As more church members are hospitalized and living in nursing homes, ministers, and churches 
will need to implement ministries to serve this population and participate alongside healthcare 
professionals to ensure the well being and safety of this vulnerable portion of the population. 

In my experience as a seminarian, when we discussed theological issues and ministry as they 
related to healthcare, our professors focused on three areas: abortion, euthanasia, and reproductive 
technologies. We learned to apply what we learned by teaching our congregations about what the 
Bible had to say about bioethics. When medical interventions went against our ethical standards, 
we were instructed to contact our local politicians and direct them to change some laws and keep 
other laws the same. As this is a common approach in popular Christian and theological literature, 

I suspect that it is a common experience in many theological classrooms. 

I now work as a healthcare chaplain for a hospice agency and as a hospital chaplain. I make 
approximatelyl500 pastoral care visits per year in healthcare environments and serve as a part of 
an interdisciplinary team of healthcare and social service professionals. During this time, I have 
visited patients in their homes and in many nursing homes and hospitals in several New England 
cities. This role has brought me to facilities in urban, suburban, and rural contexts. I have had the 
opportunity to observe healthcare in communities ranging from wealthy to poor. Part of what I 
have learned is that those of us who provide pastoral care for individuals who live in healthcare 
facilities face additional issues that are discussed in seminary counseling programs like Gordon- 
Conwell Theological Seminary’s Master of Arts in Counseling program, but not as plentifully in 
theological classrooms or in ethical Christian literature. 

While the Christian community has emphasized certain ethical issues, and a certain response 
(usually calling one’s national representative), it is my contention that a theological emphasis on 
the incarnation can give us the ability to see that ethical and theological issues in healthcare are 
even more complex than whether, for example, euthanasia is a moral choice, and our interventions 
can be local and pastoral in addition to political. It will also help us to learn creative ways to take 
action in our local communities. This is a broad topic that deserves ongoing discussion that cannot 
be engaged exhaustively in one article, thus I will focus on one area that is of great importance for 
those of us responsible to serve communities of faith. 

Below is a brief theological analysis of the incarnation as it relates to pastoral intervention in 
healthcare environments. Following is a case study that illustrates a critical issue in healthcare, 
the comparative low quality of care often received by poor elderly patients in the inner city. This 
case study will draw from our understanding of the incarnation. Urbanist Jane Jacobs’ insights 
for urban communities are also helpful when applied in nursing facilities—especially as we seek 
to understand the contributing factors that lead to patient neglect and abuse and what possible 
outcomes can result through a ministry of pastoral presence. The theological analysis and case 
study will demonstrate that the incarnation calls us to engage the complex issues that arise in 
healthcare environments through a ministry of presence. 


1 Population Council, 1/23/09: http://www.popcouncil.org/socsci/aging.html. 
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God Takes on Human Flesh 

As a chaplain, I often hear colleagues and friends assert that it is important to exemplify Jesus. 
When I press people to explain what they mean by such a notion, they will often give an answer 
that reflects the value system of their families of origin. It is my contention that the actual images 
of Jesus presented in Scripture should guide our understanding of the character of Jesus and how 
He relates to us. It was H. Richard Niebuhr’s contention that the image of Christ presented in the 
gospels is the image by which all other notions of who Jesus is must be corrected, and it is with this 
approach that I attempt to understand the nature of Christ. 2 

A crucial aspect of Christ’s ministry was the incarnation. John 1:14 affirms that God’s Son 
was among us in flesh, “And the Word became flesh and lived among us.” 3 He was born (Luke 
2:6-7) and “increased in wisdom and stature.” He was also physically limited as demonstrated by 
His expression of thirst on the cross (John 19:28). Finally, He died (John 19:34). The epistles also 
present the humanity of Jesus. In Philippians 2:7, He “took on human form” and was “born of 
a woman” in Galatians 4:4. Hebrews 2:14 describes Christ’s taking on human flesh in beautiful 
form, “Since, therefore, the children share flesh and blood, he himself likewise shared the same 
things, so that through death he might destroy the one who has the power of death.” 

The church has historically affirmed the humanity of Jesus. The Nicene Creed states, “For 
us and for our salvation he came down from heaven, was incarnate of the Holy Spirit and the 
Virgin Mary and became truly human.” 4 The Apostles’ Creed indicates that He was born. 5 In the 
Westminster Confession He is said to “take upon him man’s nature.” 6 

Likewise, the Scriptures affirm the deity of Jesus. The gospel writers record Him making claims 
that would be inappropriate if made by anyone but God. In the Synoptic Gospels He asserted that 
the Kingdom was His (Matt 13:41), claimed the authority to forgive sins (Mark 2:5), and redefined 
the Sabbath (Mark 2:27-28). When facing execution under the accusation that He claimed to be 
the Son of God, He did not deny that He made such a claim. When put to death, He resurrected 
according to the gospel writers. In John 10:30, He claimed to be one with the Father, indicating 
that the two had a unique relationship. In John 8:58, He makes the statement that before Abraham 
was “I am.” This claim is one of pre-existence drawn from the Hebrew understanding of the name 
for God, “I am.” The Gospel of John also affirms the deity of Christ in its opening words, “In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God and the Word was God.” 

The author of Hebrews and Paul also make claims establishing Jesus’ deity. The author of 
Hebrews asserts that Jesus is superior to angels (l:4-2:9), Moses (3:1-6) and the high priests (4:4- 
5:10). In both Colossians 1:15-20 and Philippians 2:5-11, Paul notes that Jesus is in the “image 
of God.” The Greek word used for image, morphe, means “the genuine nature of a thing.” 7 This 
statement refers to Jesus’ equality with God. 

As the church has historically affirmed the humanity of Christ, it has also affirmed the deity 
of Christ. The Nicene Creed affirms, He is “God from God, Light from Light, true God from true 
God.” 8 The Scots Confession states, “true God and true Man.” In similar fashion, the Second 
Helvetic Confession proclaims that “Christ is true God.” 

In the New Testament Scriptures as well as the historic confessions of the church, Christ’s dual 

2 H. Richard Niebuhr, Christ and Culture (New York: HarperOne, 1953), 13. 

3 All Scriptures quoted from the New Revised Standard Version unless otherwise noted. 

4 The Constitution of the Presbyterian Church (USA), Part 1 Book of Confessions (Louisville, KY: Office of the 
General Assembly, 1999), 3. 

5 Ibid., 7. 

6 Ibid., 129. 

7 Millard Erickson, Christian Theology (Grand Rapids: Baker, 1998), 350. 

8 Book of Confessions, 3. 
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nature, being both God and human, is consistently acknowledged. The Scriptures announce, and 
the historic church proclaims, that Christ entered our world and our human condition and was 
both fully God and fully human. This phenomenon known as the incarnation is admittedly only 
part of a larger portrait illustrated in the gospels and epistles. In this article, it is my contention 
that this event, when God became human, can guide us as we strive to understand how a ministry 
of presence in healthcare ministry continues the work of Christ in his absence, through the guidance 
and power of the Holy Spirit. 

When in human form on earth, Jesus showed special concern for the poor and disenfranchised. 
When he introduced his ministry in Luke 4:18-19, he said (quoting Isa 61:1-2), “The Spirit of the 
Lord is upon me, because he has anointed me to bring good news to the poor. He has sent me to 
proclaim release to the captives and recovery of sight to the blind, to let the oppressed go free, to 
proclaim the year of the Lord’s favor.” Ministry to the poor was central to Jesus’ ministry. When 
disciples of John the Baptist were sent to ask Jesus if he was “the one to come” (Luke 7:18-20), 
Jesus responded by saying, “Go and tell John what you have seen and heard: the blind receive their 
sight, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are raised, the poor have good 
news brought to them” (Luke 7:22-23; see also Matt 11:4-6). 

Jesus’ concern for the sick is demonstrated throughout the gospels. He cleansed lepers (Matt 
8:2; 26:6; Mark 1:41-42; 14:3), healed the sick (Matt 14:14, 34-36; Mark 1:30-31, 34; 2:9-12; 

Luke 4:40; John 4:46-53) and directed his followers to do the same (Matt 10:8). 

In addition to concern for the poor and sick, Jesus paid special attention to tax collectors and 
sinners—those despised by the local community. All three synoptic gospels note that he caused 
controversy by eating with sinners and tax collectors (Matt 9:10-11; Mark 2:16; Luke 5:30). 

And Jesus responds to the controversy in all three synoptic gospels that he did not come for the 
righteous, but for sinners (Matt 9:13; Mark 2:17; Luke 5:32). Jesus’ ministry showed special 
concern for the poor, the sick, and the community’s outcasts (sinners and tax collectors). 

In our contemporary world, a large number of such people reside in urban nursing homes 
in low-income neighborhoods. For various reasons, most of them are poor. And if they are in a 
nursing home, they are sick. Many of these residents have made serious mistakes in life, struggling 
with drug addiction and some have spent time in prison. Others suffer from senile degeneration of 
the brain and are neglected by their families. Due to these circumstances, this is a population that is 
vulnerable to abuse and neglect. We are called to continue the ministry of Jesus, who entered our 
world and showed special concern for the sick, the poor and disenfranchised. Caring for the elderly 
in poor urban nursing facilities is an important aspect of the church’s ministry to the world. 

A Case Study 

The image of God taking on human form and the focus of his earthly ministry are crucial 
to our understanding of the nature of Christ and God’s love for the world. Philippians 2:5-11 
articulates that Christ’s incarnation is an example of the same attitude that we are called to have 
toward one another. Applied to the issue of healthcare and to church members entrenched in 
healthcare settings, a simple pastoral intervention by clergy and/or lay people is to be present with 
individuals who live in nursing facilities or who are hospitalized. This may involve a phone call, 
and through the phone call an assessment as to whether a visit would be helpful and appropriate. 
While the intervention is simply to be present, it is helpful to reflect on what possible outcomes we 
may expect from our efforts. Following is a case study that illustrates the complexity of nursing 
facilities and the practice of pastoral care therein. 

The factors that contribute to patient neglect and abuse are complex and are a result of 
numerous factors in a given neighborhood: the culture and history of a facility, how the facility is 
financially reimbursed, the facility’s ability to hire and retain staff, and numerous other pieces of an 
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infinitely complex puzzle. 

The facility in this case study is in a transitional neighborhood that is known for crime and 
poverty. Part of the reason for destructive behavior in the neighborhood is that many people who 
reside there do not have an interest in its improvement. In this facility, nursing assistants seldom last 
longer than a few months. The largest group of caregivers in nursing homes is normally certified 
nursing assistants. Generally, the longer nursing assistants remain employed at one facility, the 
better the care provided in the nursing home as a whole. This is because people who have a vested 
interest in keeping their job tend to perform better. The turnover of nursing assistants in this 
facility is due to the transitional nature of the neighborhood. When they move out of this “bad 
neighborhood,” they pursue opportunities elsewhere. Also, once a nursing assistant has some 
experience, she/he can get a position at a nursing facility with a more pleasant atmosphere. In this 
nursing home, administrators struggle to keep the floors staffed with nurses and nursing assistants. 
Therefore, it is difficult to hold people accountable when they fail to do their job. 

Staff turnover is also a result of the difficulty in dealing with the patients who reside there. 
Most of the patients would not be accepted by other nursing homes due to previous imprisonments, 
violent behavior, their proclivity for sexual harassment of nurses, and otherwise disruptive 
behaviors. As a result of such deviant behavior, many are isolated in their old age, having “burned 
all of their bridges” over the years. 

The facility is known for patient neglect. Jane Jacobs writes, “No amount of police can enforce 
civilization where the normal, casual enforcement of it has broken down.” 9 When there is no place 
to send patients, save for the streets, it becomes difficult for a government to punish a nursing 
facility for neglect or abuse. The ability to police such an environment has broken down. It is 
difficult for the state where this nursing facility is located to hold the nursing home accountable 
because there is no place to send patients who lack adequate insurance and cannot pay privately 
and otherwise have no place to go. It is next to impossible for any administrator to hold staff 
accountable at this nursing facility, and it is even more difficult for the government to hold the 
administrators accountable. As a patient advocate pointed out to me recently, “No one gives a 
damn about these people anyway!” 

Jacobs also points out that urban neighborhoods with prevalent crime are not so because 
people living in cities are more likely to break the law. Rather, such neighborhoods are designed to 
provide opportunity for crime. 10 She writes, “Here we come up against an all-important question 
about any city street: How much easy opportunity does it offer to crime?” * 11 Likewise, nursing 
homes that do not provide adequate care are not “bad” because nurses and nursing assistants are 
generally lazy, negligent, or abusive. The care is not deficient because administrators do not care. 

If it is difficult for the state and administrators to hold staff accountable, then the facility has a 
context that allows for laziness, negligence, and abuse. 

A resident at this facility whom I had been visiting in my work as a hospice chaplain began 
to lose weight rapidly. This is not uncommon for patients who are on hospice care. It is often 
evidence that the patient is declining and will soon die. In order for a patient to come on hospice 
care, a physician must sign an order that the patient will die within six months if the disease 
progresses as expected. Part of the role of the hospice team (nurses, home health aides, social 
workers, chaplains, volunteers) is to ensure that the patient’s wishes are honored as they approach 
death. Usually, this means that the team works to ensure that the whole patient is comfortable in 
body, mind, and spirit. The patient’s decline is normally evidence that the patient should continue 
to receive hospice care. 
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This particular patient had several ailments. He was blind and suffered from a brain injury 
that resulted in aggression, and he would often punch nurses while receiving care. We knew little 
about his social history, only that no one visited him, and that he served in the Coast Guard as a 
young man. He had been assigned a guardian, a volunteer who would serve as his advocate. 

Whenever I visited the patient, he would become agitated. I spoke with his guardian, who 
explained to me that I should announce myself at the door, and then enter. By doing this, the blind 
patient was less alarmed by the presence of someone in his room. I informed the nursing staff of 
this helpful insight, and they ignored the guardian’s advice. But I began to practice it myself and 
it worked well. The patient and I would have conversations and, at the end of every visit, I would 
pray with him. On two consecutive visits, two weeks apart, the patient asked me to bring him a 
sandwich that was placed on the opposite side of the room from where he was seated. I complied 
with his request. When I called his guardian to inform her of the visit, I told her about his difficulty 
finding his food when it was placed on the opposite side of the room. She had noticed the same 
problem at her last visit. 

I asked the charge nurse why the nursing assistants were placing the patient’s food on the 
opposite side of the room. She told me that it was because he was combative, and the nurses could 
not get close to him. She also said that he is never hungry and refuses to eat. When I told her that 
I brought him food when I visited and that he ate when given food, she walked away to talk to one 
of the other employees. 

When we received report that the patient was losing weight, the guardian and I decided to 
meet with the administrator, the nursing home’s social worker, and the nurse on the floor where the 
patient resides to discuss the problem. In our meeting, the nurse denied that the patient was losing 
weight. We called from the conference room for a nursing assistant on the floor and asked her to 
weigh the patient. She reported that he weighed 225 lb. This indicated that the patient had gained 
100 lb. in two weeks. We knew that this was impossible. Soon we discovered that they weighed 
the wrong patient! After half an hour, we convinced the staff to weigh the correct patient. We 
learned that the patient did indeed lose a significant amount of weight and was often hungry but 
simply could not find his food because he was blind. The nurse told us that she would instruct her 
assistants to bring the food to the patient so that he could find and eat what they brought. 

The problem has continued after several weeks, and, as nursing assistants and nurses leave and 
new people are hired, we are forced to continue our advocacy. The patient has gained back some of 
the weight that he lost, but it is an ongoing struggle. 

Interventions and Outcomes 

The challenge at the above facility was to help improve the quality of life for a patient living 
in a facility where the normal policing system had broken down, thus providing opportunity for 
neglect. The pastoral intervention began with showing up at the nursing home and visiting with 
the patient. Even if the patient is sleeping, or not responsive, or severely demented, a ministry of 
presence is a powerful tool for ensuring the quality of life for a patient. Through the incarnation, 
God entered the world, and, as Christ’s church, we can enter the world of the weakest and most 
vulnerable in our society. 

The advocate and I made ourselves present at the facility, and this is an important aspect of 
helping older adults. While I did utilize a traditional pastoral intervention (prayer), my presence 
and collaboration with the advocate were helpful in identifying and minimizing patient neglect. 

This illustrates the first outcome of a ministry of presence in nursing facilities. People using nursing 
facility hallways for different reasons at different times decrease the likelihood of neglect and abuse. 
In her study of cities, Jacobs writes: “A well used city street is apt to be a safe street. A deserted 
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street is apt to be unsafe.” 12 She explains that safe city streets have multiple eyes on the streets 
(local proprietors, residents, pedestrians). These diverse users help to maintain a neighborhood’s 
safety. 

Further, a safe city street will have users “fairly continuously.” 13 By adding eyes and ears to the 
hallways, we help improve the quality of life for patients. In several facilities where I visit patients 
in poor urban neighborhoods, the patient care is excellent. This is in part due to the amount of 
visitors that are in the hallways. When family members, fellow church members, friends, and clergy 
visit, it adds to the number of “eyes” in the hallway and decreases the likelihood of patient abuse 
or neglect. A busy nursing home hallway with continuous use is safer for patients and improves 
patient care. The problems are not due to laziness or negligence on the part of nurses or nursing 
assistants. Caregivers in these hospitals and nursing homes often have more patients than is 
possible adequately to manage. The best of caregivers struggle with providing the care that they 
would like to provide because their caseloads are simply too high. With more eyes in the facility 
and with people visiting patients, visitors will become aware of problems and notify the caregiver 
so that the appropriate medical intervention may be utilized. 

Individuals who visit consistently also help the morale of nursing homes. Visitors become 
part of the culture of a nursing home and, as a result, when they visit, they will interact with many 
people in these complex environments. When a visitor enters an area where there are patients, she/ 
he will often say hello to several patients and caregivers on the way to her/his loved one’s room. 

For a patient who never receives a visitor, this human contact can help to break the monotony of a 
long and lonely day. 

Use of city streets at differing times for multiple reasons is what Jacobs calls “city diversity.” 
City diversity is the engine that keeps city neighborhoods safe. Jacobs explains, “City diversity 
itself permits and generates diversity.” 14 Likewise, it is my contention that regular visitors for 
different patients at varying times helps keep patients safe and well cared for. As with city streets, 
diversity of use in nursing home halls generates more diversity, resulting in more attention to 
caretaking. A popular restaurant may attract more people to a particular sidewalk, and this can 
generate the demand for another business. In nursing homes, as visitors get to know one another, 
they are more likely to visit regularly, and this cycle generates diversity of use in the hallways and in 
patient rooms. When this happens, a unit of a nursing home will often be described as a “family” 
or a “nice community.” Visitors find commonalities with one another and become friends. In the 
case study above, the patients were relatively isolated, as they had alienated friends and family. 

This directly contributed to the decline in care. 

Visitors help caregivers to find common ground with patients. When a patient has visitors, the 
caregiver becomes more aware of the story of the patient’s life and this helps to inspire compassion 
on days when those of us who are caregivers are tired of showing compassion. 

Adding to the diversity of use of nursing home hallways adds to the safety of a facility and can 
improve care. Visitors may not always need to advocate for patients, but there is intrinsic value 
in entering the world where church members, family members, and friends live when they are in 
vulnerable positions. 

While traditional evangelical responses to issues in healthcare have engaged certain ethical 
questions and encouraged political action, an additional response to the increased use of healthcare 
resources by church members can be local and pastoral. Through the incarnation, God’s love is 
shown to us as God took on human flesh and entered our earthly existence. Philippians 2:5-11 
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12 Jacobs, 34. 

13 Ibid., 35. 

14 Ibid., 145. 



calls us to look to Jesus as our example. As our brothers and sisters find themselves in vulnerable 
positions in hospitals and nursing facilities, we are called to follow the example of Christ, who 
entered our world, by entering other people’s worlds. By following the example of Christ, we add 
to the diversity of uses in nursing homes and are helpful simply by becoming part of the healthcare 
community. As with urban sidewalks, diversity of use in nursing home hallways contributes to the 
safety of residents, and diversity of use multiplies and generates more caretaking. The ministry of 
presence applied to complex healthcare settings can have a direct and powerful impact on the care 
of all residents as well as on God’s people as they enter their final years. 

T.J. DeMarco graduated from Gordon-Conwell CUME in 2006. He serves as a staff chaplain for Beacon Hospice and 
Beth-Israel Deaconess Medical Center in Boston. He is a candidate for ordination in the Presbyterian Church (USA). T.J. 
can be reached at ttjdemarco@aol.com. 
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Review of Speaking of God: Theology, Language, and Truth by D. Stephen 
Long (Grand Rapids, Eerdmans, 2009) 


Adonis Vidu 

Speaking of God is not a book for the beginning student of theology. The author engages 
with quite a wide range of philosophical and theological literature without always introducing 
the concepts, traditions, debates, but rather preferring to dive right into them. There are 
perfectly good reasons for this. Although written in an eminently practical series whose aim 
is to emphasize “the importance of the church as a distinctive community in the world, called 
to carry into contemporary society the priorities and practices of Jesus Christ as conveyed in 
the Gospels,”'Long’s book cannot avoid a certain level of abstraction since it’s topic is God- 
talk. Despite the very technical discussion, however, Long’s aim is to reverse the contemporary 
assumptions about the relationship between truth and power. Politics ought not found itself simply 
upon human self-assertion (power), but rather on a vision of the good which is genuinely truthful, 
constituted by the participation of the created intellect in divine truth. 

The question is, of course, how is this vision of the good, this knowledge of God, to be 
legitimized, given current philosophical (but also theological) skepticism about theologia, and also 
about metaphysics? Long finds that, besides critical philosophers like Kant, Feuerbach, Nietzsche, 
he must also engage two tendencies in contemporary theology which he finds equally problematic. 
He argues that “Modern theology finds itself swinging between two equally unpalatable poles. 
Either God is turned into some kind of mythical creature who begins to resemble us: God suffers, 
God changes, creation affects God, God is finite. Or God becomes an ineffable sublime about 
whom nothing can be reasonably said, so that any speech is just as good as any other. Both these 
tendencies emerge once theological language is assumed to be trapped within its historical context” 
(15). Long wants neither a univocity, where no surplus remains to God’s being, where all mystery 
is exhausted, nor an equivocity, which turns God into a pure negation about whom we can affirm 
nothing. On one end of the spectrum we have a rational approach to theology, a theologically 
empowered first philosophy, which Long finds in Vatican I, Denys Turner, and to a lesser extent, 
Henri de Lubac. On the other lies the “fideist” option, negative theology, confessionalism, and Long 
would place here Barth, Hauerwas and the postliberals, Victor Preller, and Radical Orthodoxy. 

It has to be said from the outset that this is a very finely tuned argument, rather than a 
simplistic jeremiad against “extremes.” All of the above protagonists, in fact, have something to 
contribute to Long’s proposals. None can be crudely labeled in one way or another and dismissed. 
This brings me to Long’s thesis: it is possible to speak of God. What makes such speech possible is 
the tradition of the divine names, of which Long insists on “He Who Is.” These divine names form 
the root of the reflection on the metaphysical attributes of God, which Long defends (impassibility, 
immutability, simplicity, among others), rather than the so-called hellenization of Christianity. 
Contra Harnack (and certain Barthians) theology requires metaphysics. That does not mean that all 
metaphysics goes, and Long illuminates five uses of metaphysics, of which he selects two as being 
proper and useful. 

The fact that God has given us the divine names ought to heal us of our self-inflicted linguistic 
solipsism (the linguistic turn in its designative tradition). Language does make a contribution 
to knowledge, but it is not the sort of contribution that traps us inside our words, sentences, or 
beliefs. That this is not so is shown by the fact that God himself uses our language to express 
himself. Supremely, however, there are certain epistemic consequences that flow from Chalcedonian 
Christology. This does not mean that divinity becomes identical with humanity (besides a deficitary 

1 From the Eerdmans Ekklesia Series description. 
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Christology, that would lead to mythology, univocity), but that it is nevertheless present in it as 
excess! It is this theological dogma which Long finds commensurable with the linguistic turn in its 
expressivist tradition (Herder, Hamann, Humboldt): language does not idolatrously mirror divinity, 
but it nevertheless expresses it as divinity always exceeds it. 

Having justified his optimism with regards to God-talk, Long proceeds to argue that it is this 
understanding of truth, grounded in the dogmatic affirmation of Jesus as the Truth, which alone 
can ground radical democracy. 

This is an immensely enriching and stimulating book. Long carries the conversation forward 
significantly. It is impossible that such a project will leave no stone unturned. However, if I may, 
one particular stone deserved more sustained scrutiny. I would have liked the author to give 
a little more attention to Donald Davidson, one of his anti-heroes (his heroes being Thomas 
Aquinas and Wittgenstein). I am not convinced that Davidson can be so easily dismissed as one 
of those linguistic philosophers who trap us within language and beliefs. Especially in his later 
philosophy, Davidson puzzled many peers by his severe critique of language (“there is no such 
thing as language,” he argued) and by an understanding of objectivity as inter-subjectivity. It is 
also particularly puzzling that, just at the moment where he deals with the understanding of Truth 
(as the person of Jesus Christ), Long does not engage at all with Bruce Marshall’s Trinity and 
Truth, which defends precisely the same idea, from the perspective of Thomistic and Davidsonian 
philosophy ! 2 

In summary, for the patient and well read student, this book will be a worthwhile experience. 
Seminarians and alumni who care passionately about the foundations of politics and a Christian 
vision for the city should mark this title for their reading lists. I would also warmly recommend this 
text for any class dealing with religious epistemology or political theology. 

Adonis Vidu (Ph.D., University of Nottingham, UK) is Associate Professor of Theology at Gordon-Conwell Theological 
Seminary. He has published two books: Postliberal Theological Method and Theology After Neo-Pragmatism. He is currently 
working on a cultural hermeneutics of atonement and justice theories (Baker Academic, projected 2011). His other interests 
and long-term research projects include Aspects of God and the World: A Critical Theology. 


2 My Theology After Neo-Pragmatism (Paternoster, 2009; Wipf &c Stock, 2009) argues that Davidson, for all the 
problems that still remain, can contribute a great deal to evangelical theology. 
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“Among the many currents in contemporary philosophy that have 
served to provide fresh perspectives for theology, neo-pragmatism 
is among the most promising. In this work, Adonis Vidu enters into 
an engaging and stimulating conversation with its leading theorists 
from the perspective of the Evangelical tradition that results in 
some hopeful new directions for the practice of theology. As such it 
makes an important contribution to current discussions in 
contemporary theology and is suggestive of the significance of 
these conversations for the life and witness of the church.” 

—JOHN R. FRANKE 

Lester and Kay Clemens Professor of Missional Theology, 
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Theology After Neo-Pragmatism 

ADONIS VIDU 


This book develops the thesis that Evangelical theology not only cannot 
afford to avoid engaging with the philosophy of neo-pragmatism, but it 
can also benefit from the proposals of some of its leading exponents, 
especially Donald Davidson. Three different themes run throughout 
the book: meaning epistemic justification, and ontology. How can 
theologians be confident of the meanings ascribed to religious beliefs in 
the wake of the dissolution of the very concept of meaning and of the 
analytic-synthetic distinction? Is there any rational fraction between 
our beliefs, religious or mundane, and some extra-linguistic reality? Is 
God something more than simply a symbolic construct associated with 
a certain manner of speaking? The surprising thought of Donald 
Davidson offers resources for Evangelical theology seeking hopeful 
answers to these troubling questions. Davidson's rejection of the 
so-called 'third dogma' of empiricism, namely the dualism of scheme of 
content, should be welcomed by those defending theological 'rational¬ 
ity' and refuting relativism and incommensurability. Furthermore, his 
truth-conditional semantics can serve as a check against revisionist 
accounts of religious beliefs that flaunt the first-person point of view of 
the religious believer herself. These Davidsonian contributions to an 
Evangelical theology are, however, balanced by inherent inadequacies 
which require a theological supplement, which is also a creative 
proposal calling for: the continued significance of experience in 
theology beyond the myth of the Given; an understanding of the role of 
Scripture as both epistemic as well as dispositional; and finally an 
understanding of the nature of truth as located in the mind of God. 
Theology After Neo-Pragmatism is both an introduction to an influen¬ 
tial philosophical trend, and a critical and constructive theological 
proposal which is at once scriptural and historicist, pragmatic and 
realist. 


“This is a significant work by an important new voice in theology. 
Vidu makes a carefully constructed case that truth must finally be 
situated in the mind of God. Then and only then will it have the 
liberating force and performative power which Evangelicals have 
long claimed for the gospel. Utilizing the lessons learned from key 
Neo-Pragmatist thinkers such as Davidson and Marshall, Vidu 
extends the argument begun in his first work, Postliberal Theologi¬ 
cal Method, that evangelical theology will be richer not poorer for a 
serious engagement with contemporary theories of language. 
Vidus work manifests a supple mind intentionally desiring to be 
faithful to Gods Word.” 

—RICHARD LINTS 

Andrew Mutch Distinguished Professor of Theology, Gordon- 
Conwell Theologyical Seminary, South Hamilton, Massachusetts 


ADONIS VIDU is Associate Professor of Theology, Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary, South Hamilton, Massachusetts 


Order via phone (541) 344-1528, fax (541) 344-1506, or e-mail us at orders@wipfandstock.com 
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Review of The Next Evangelicalism: Freeing the Church from Western 
Cultural Captivity by Soong Chan Rah 
(Downers Grove: Inter Varsity, 2009) 

John Lathrop 

The Next Evangelicalism is Soong Chan Rah’s first book, and it is not for the faint of heart; it 
is a work of great substance and challenge. In fact, in the introduction, Rah says that parts of the 
book were written in order to provoke (23). The book is a word to the church, and especially to 
church leaders, to recognize and address what Rah calls “The Western, White Cultural Captivity of 
the Church” (25). Rah contends that Christianity is changing and that The Next Evangelicalism 
must recognize this and make room for these changes. While much of the content of this book is 
directed to the majority white church of the West, it is not exclusively a word to the white church. 
Rah also calls upon minority churches to present their unique and rich cultural expressions of 
the gospel message and not merely to conform to the expected white patterns of doing church. 

The book is divided into three parts: The Western, White Cultural Captivity of the Church, The 
Pervasiveness of the Western, White Captivity of the Church, and Freedom from the Western, White 
Captivity of the Church. 

In The Next Evangelicalism, Rah identifies three major characteristics that dominate the 
Western, white church. These characteristics are individualism, consumerism and materialism, and 
racism (27-64). The author shows us that such characteristics miss the biblical mark of what the 
church is supposed to be, indeed, these things are sinful. Rah does not simply make accusations; he 
substantiates his claims. One of the things that he does is to show how certain movements within 
the Christian church have contributed to the promotion of these sinful practices. Specifically, he 
cites the Church Growth Movement and megachurches (91-107) and the Emergent Church (108- 
126). One example of errors in these movements concerns the subject of racism. The Church 
Growth Movement promoted racism by its teaching of the homogeneous unit principle. This 
teaching says that churches grow fastest when they are formed along uni-racial lines (98), thus they 
promote segregation. The Emergent Church also contributes to racism, because it is biased toward 
white culture. It is made up almost exclusively of whites and does not seem to reach or listen to 
other races (118-119). The racist tendencies of these groups may not have been intentional, but they 
are there nonetheless. 

Rah also addresses the subject of “The Cultural Imperialism of the Western, White Cultural 
Captivity of the Church” (ch. 6). By this, he means “the power and ability of the West to impose its 
cultural views upon the rest of the world” (129). Rah says that the Western church participates by 
exporting its brand of Christianity to non-Western expressions of Christianity and brings them into 
Western, white cultural captivity (129). 

Rah is not just a critic, he also offers some advice about how the church can correct this 
Western, white captivity. In part three of the book, he urges the dominant white church to learn 
from other cultures, specifically he cites the African-American and Native American church 
communities (ch. 7). From them, the dominant white church can learn something of the theology 
of suffering, a theology largely missing in Western, white theology. Rah says that we need to have 
an understanding of both the theology of suffering and the theology of celebration in order to fully 
grasp shalom. Both suffering and celebration are found in the person of Jesus in His crucifixion 
and resurrection (151). In order for us to correct the imbalance in theology the white church needs 
to “intentionally relinquish power and privilege” (161). In chapter eight, Rah suggests another 
corrective for Western, white cultural captivity; he urges the white church to embrace a holistic 
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evangelism. This evangelism includes not only the proclamation of the gospel message, but also 
ministering to the temporal needs of people. In this chapter, the author shows the power and 
importance of the church developing a wider vision by sharing from his own Korean American 
heritage. The white church needs to acknowledge that the immigrant church has something of value 
to teach (179). The last thing that Rah urges the church to recognize is a multicultural worldview 
(ch. 9). The white church needs to change its view of the immigrant church and the immigrant 
church needs to see itself differently (189). Both groups need to see the value or benefit of the 
immigrant church (191). Beyond seeing the immigrant churches and their leaders as valuable, the 
dominant white church has to come to terms with the ideas of including, and submitting to, non¬ 
white leaders in the white church. 

As Rah presents his case in The Next Evangelicalism, he cites sources from a number of 
different disciplines. His sources include writings by people of different races. Rah is qualified to 
write this book, because he has served as a non-white pastor in a predominately white culture. 

He is currently a seminary professor of church growth and evangelism at North Park Theological 
Seminary in Chicago. He thus brings both experience and research to the table as he writes this 
book. 

No doubt some will be offended by this book, and some will misunderstand it. Nonetheless 
Rah has raised some genuine issues that must be faced. He is calling for change because the church 
is changing and the value of all cultures needs to be acknowledged and affirmed. The truths found 
in this book are clearly in harmony with the principles of the Africanus Guild. This book would 
be a good text book for Gordon-Conwell students, especially CUME students, and a refresher for 
alumni. It could effectively be used in the Inner City Ministry and Church and Community courses. 
I suspect that it will be as Soong Chan Rah is a graduate of Gordon-Conwell (D.Min). He has 
served the church well with this very challenging and important volume. 

John P. Lathrop is a 2003 graduate of CUME (M.A. in Urban Ministry). He is an ordained minister with the 
International Fellowship of Christian Assemblies. He has written for Vista Magazine (the official publication of the 
International Fellowship of Christian Assemblies), the Pneuma Review (a publication of the Pneuma Foundation), and the 
Christians for Biblical Equality journal, the Priscilla Papers. He contributed two chapters to the book The Foundations 
of Faith (Pleasant Word, 2007) and is the author of Apostles, Prophets, Evangelists, Pastors, and Teachers Then and Now 
(Xulon Press, 2008). 
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Beyond Abuse in the Christian Home: Raising Voices for Change 
presents an accurate, faith-based analysis of abuse in the Christian 
family context. As it provides resources to deal with this problem, 
the contributors come from various faith traditions, work in different 
contexts, and see the issue in part based on their own narrative and 
training. Yet, despite their differences, they are unanimous that violence 
has no place in the home. 

Dr. Catherine Clark Kroeger is Ranked Adjunct Professor of Classical and Ministry 
Studies at Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary and frequently teaches at CUME. 
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Review of The New Testament in Antiquity: A Survey of the New 
Testament Within its Cultural Contexts by Gary M. Burge, Lynn H. 
Cohick and Gene L. Green (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 2009) 

Gustavo Karakey 

The New Testament in Antiquity is a rich introductory textbook to the New Testament, which 
can be used by Bible College or divinity students in a New Testament Interpretation or an Overview 
of the New Testament class. It was written by Drs. Burge, Cohick, and Green, professors in the 
Department of Biblical and Theological Studies at Wheaton College and Graduate School. 

The aim of the book is “to assist students to become alert, capable readers of the New 
Testament.” Chapter 1 sets the methodological presuppositions for the proper approach to the 
study and interpretation of the New Testament, which are the hallmarks of this textbook: 1) 

Study must be done in an academically rigorous manner, which engages with the best of current 
scholarship; 2) Interpretation must be accessible to the student, minimizing technical jargon and 
supported by an extensive use of charts, maps, and tables from the socio-historical disciplines; 3) 
The New Testament must be viewed within its historical context to be properly interpreted. This 
includes knowing the land, history, and culture surrounding the New Testament time period as well 
as its books; 4) Conclusions must be responsive to the confessional commitments of the evangelical 
church. This means that the New Testament is read and treated as Scripture. 

Indeed, on the latter point, the conclusions of the authors are consistent with the theological 
positions of conservative / evangelical scholars: For example, the historical value of the New 
Testament and its books is upheld (particularly the gospels and Acts) and the pseudepigraphal 
authorship for Paul’s disputed letters (Colossians, Ephesians, etc.), the pastoral epistles, as well as 
Peter’s, is denied. 

Important topical chapters cover the Jewish and Greco-Roman historical setting of the New 
Testament; Jesus’ cultural and religious milieu; Paul’s Mediterranean world; the New Testament 
sources (including a discussion of the synoptic problem), and a review of Jesus’ life and teachings as 
well as Paul’s life, missionary travels, and letters. 

The authors review each book of the New Testament within its specific cultural, historical, 
and literary context raising and treating issues unique to each book (i.e., literary form of Matthew, 
comparison of Luke and Acts, Paul’s authorship of pastorals, etc.). In addition they provide each 
book’s outline, main content and themes, authorship, date and purpose. Unique insights from 
archeology and Greco-Roman history and literature are provided as insets in each book and 
section. Here we get brief glimpses of the work of Galilean fishermen in Mark’s gospel (186); the 
Amanuensis in 1 Corinthians (307); Plutarch’s view of a women’s religion in 1 Peter (398); and a 
saying of the Gospel of Thomas in the Letters of John (418). Each section also ends with a short 
bibliography for further studies. 

The socio-historical perspective of the New Testament is perhaps this textbook’s most helpful 
feature, in drawing the student closer to the New Testament world and its message. Another 
beneficial aspect is that it treats the letters of Paul and the general epistles in chronological vs. 
canonical order. Thus Galatians and 1 and 2 Thessalonians are discussed first in Paul’s corpus. 
Naturally, there will be some disputes with the order the authors have chosen for the various 
books; nevertheless, this approach provides a refreshing perspective into the development of early 
Christianity and in the case of Paul, a viewpoint scarcely two decades after the Easter event. The 
authors complete their study with a chapter on the preservation and transmission of the New 
Testament, including discussions on the textual tradition, canonicity, and translations of Scripture. 
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Balancing brevity with depth is always a difficult task, especially since the book already 
provides 460 pages of content; even so, I would have preferred more engagement with the wider 
academic community. This could have included some brief sections on the historical Jesus, form 
and redaction criticism in the gospels, and the relation of Paul in Acts to his epistles, especially 
with respect to his view of Jewish customs, rituals, and the law. This wider engagement could also 
include a more in-depth and varied bibliography at the end of each section. Finally, I would also 
suggest a more thorough treatment of the New Perspective on Paul (264) and the inclusion of a 
bibliography for further study of this important topic. 

Overall, however, the authors are to be commended for a well-researched and valuable resource 
into the world and content of the New Testament. The New Testament in Antiquity has the 
makings to become a standard textbook for introductory college or seminary courses in the New 
Testament. As such, I would recommend it for the CUME bookstore as well as Gordon-Conwell 
CUME students who wish to become “alert and capable readers” of the New Testament. In 
addition, I would recommend it as a primary textbook for an Introduction to the New Testament 
course or part of a required reading list for a New Testament Interpretation course or as a refresher 
for alumni who want to keep sharpening their interpreting skills. 

Gustavo Karakey is currently pursuing his Ph.D. in New Testament jointly through the Africanus Guild at CUME and 
the London School of Theology. He is a guest lecturer in New Testament with Gordon-Conwell (CUME). After his studies, 
he hopes to return to Latin America to teach in the New Testament department of the Biblical Seminary of Colombia in 
Medellin. 
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Ancient Near Eastern Themes in Biblical Theology. “Jeffrey Niehaus’s 
book is wonderfully helpful in explaining the connections between the 
thought patterns and religious practices of the ancient biblical world and the 
way these patterns and practices were used by God to prepare the way for his 
special revelation to Israel. Even though the concepts shared by ancient pagan 
peoples only imperfectly and dimly reflected the truth, Niehaus shows how 
the written expressions of those concepts provide us with a backdrop from 
which to better understand the Bible itself. This is a book that any student or 
pastor ought to read as a prolegomenon to doing biblical theology.” -Douglas 
Stuart, Professor of Old Testament at Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary 

Jeffrey J. Niehaus (Ph.D.) is Professor of Old Testament at Gordon-Conwell Theological 
Seminary and teaches at its Hamilton, Boston and Charlotte campuses. 


Destroying Our Private Cities, Building Our Spiritual Life: Hearing 
God’s Voice from Paul’s Letter to the Philippians is a lay commentary, 
written in a homiletical and expositional style, that enables readers to 
hear Paul’s argument through Philippians and how the church’s flirtation 
with individualism has affected our faith and the life of the church. Both 
personal and church-corporate solutions to have “the mind of Christ” are 
given. 

The Rev. Chip M. Anderson has degrees from Crown College and Gordon-Conwell 
Theological Seminary. He was a professor at Prairie Bible College, as well as an adjunct 
instructor at Nyack College. 
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Covering a variety of topics like marriage discipleship, 
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Review of Marriage at the Crossroads: Couples in Conversation About 
Discipleship, Gender Roles, Decision Making and Intimacy (Downers 
Grove: Inter Varsity, 2009) by Aida Besan^on Spencer, William David 
Spencer, Steven R. Tracy, and Celestia G. Tracy 

Elizabeth W. McLaughlin 

What is an ideal marriage? When my husband and I married in the late 1970’s, popular 
Christian books like Marabel Morgan’s best seller The Total Woman (1974) emphasized how wives 
must cater to the needs of their men to fulfill God’s design and even how to use sex to get major 
appliances. These were less than helpful. Looking at today’s offerings on marriage at any Christian 
bookstore, not much has changed. Most books advocate traditional gender roles, emphasize 
differences between what men and women need (respect versus love) and how they think (waffles 
versus spaghetti). Many popular books promote cultural stereotypes as essential differences between 
men and women. Lor couples exploring how to apply biblical principles in ordering their marriages, 
these approaches can be simplistic, limiting, confusing and even harmful. 

As a well-reasoned and civil dialogue between two deeply committed Christian couples 
sharing different viewpoints, Marriage at the Crossroads is a breath of fresh air in the stifling and 
often-contentious debate about how a Christian marriage should be lived. Structured as a dialogue 
on key marital issues, the book skillfully weaves together the scholarly perspectives, biblical 
interpretations and personal reflections of both the Spencers and Tracys as they share their convictions 
and lives. 

Seeking to answer key practical questions about marital structure (hierarchical or 
egalitarian?), calling and career (who has priority?), roles and decision-making (how is this 
accomplished?), each couple answered common questions and responded to each other’s perspectives 
(11). Aida and Bill Spencer, both Presbyterian ministers and professors at Gordon-Conwell 
Theological Seminary, are egalitarian, while Steve and Celestia Tracy are complementarian. Steve is 
also a professor at Phoenix Seminary and Celestia is a licensed counselor with her own practice. Both 
couples have been happily married for more than thirty years. This professional-personal conversation 
is more like a lively dinner conversation between great friends than a cold debate among scholars. 

Their purpose for “those contemplating marriage as well as those already married” and those 
who counsel others is to help readers to develop their own “theology and practice of marriage” (11). 
This book is highly recommended to readers of the Africanus journal as a valuable resource for all 
concerned with biblical marriage for several reasons. 

Lirst. each couple grounds their practice on a thoughtful reading of Scripture. Lor example, 
on the topics of headship and submission, as found in Ephesians 5: 21-33, the Tracys acknowledge 
the abuse of the teachings of headship and submission (59-60), and then develop their position from 
a Trinitarian model that includes the relationship between the Lather and the Son, while Christ was 
on earth. Discussing the debate on the word kephale, Steve and Celestia argue that men have the 
“authority of love” which “involves initiation, protection/provision and honoring/empowering in the 
unbroken context of oneness and love” (66). 

In turn, the Spencers understand “being head” in this passage to describe what the husband 
must do to imitate Christ: love and give himself to his wife and nourish her as he would his own 
body in an act of mutual submission (88-92). They summarize, “to be someone’s head is to help save, 
deliver, give life, help mature, love, sacrifice for, sanctify, honor, care for, nourish, serve that person 
as Jesus did” (92). They follow their treatment with two specific stories of how developing gifts and 
sacrifice have worked in their marriage. 
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This type of personal story is a second reason for reading the book . The authors flesh out 
their theology of marriage with specifics from their real lives. While personal, these stories of theology 
in praxis are never too intimate or distant. Rather, they offer the reader a glimpse of real life. I found 
the Spencer’s five aspects for the decision making process (based in Proverbs), six criteria for the basis 
of decision making (each based in Scripture) and conflict resolution helpful and practical (109-110). 

Third, at each chapter’s end, the authors summarize their points of agreement and 
disagreement, leaving the reader to reflect and decide. Even in the discussion of marital roles and 
gender, where the authors had their greatest differences, the “concluding dialogues” proved helpful. 
On the important topic of roles and gender, the Tracys believe that “form follows function” and 
that God assigns “unique tasks” to men and women—while not affirming a strict “two spheres” 
perspective. In contrast, the Spencers acknowledge biological differences “but see these as incidental” 
to marital tasks and functioning (140). 

Finally, the fifth chapter includes diverse perspectives from three couples : Hispanic American, 
Asian American and African-American couples provide a needed response from their multi-cultural 
viewpoints. These couples briefly address their views of biblical marriage and cultural challenges in 
norms and family expectations. 

In conclusion, I wholeheartedly recommend this book to those wishing a thoughtful, 
biblically sound theology on marriage. Frankly, Crossroads is the book I wished I could have read 
thirty-one years ago. For Christians on differing sides of the egalitarian/hierarchal debate, this 
dialogue is helpful for considering the other side without the stereotypes about their positions. My 
only recommendation would be to include discussion questions at the end of each chapter in the next 
printing. What is the ideal Christian marriage? It is the crossroad between furthering the Kingdom of 
God and reflecting God’s image to the world as husband and wife. 

Reviewed by Elizabeth W. McLaughlin, assistant professor of Communication at Bethel College, Indiana, where she 
teaches courses in writing, interpersonal communication, speech, mass media, and public relations. McLaughlin, an active 
United Methodist, recently completed her dissertation on how Mennonite quiltmaking rhetorically expresses the image of God. 
She lives in Granger, Indiana, with her husband Donald and daughters, Kaitlin and Holly. 



Accepted in the Beloved: A Devotional Bible Study for 'Women 
on Finding Healing and Wholeness in God’s Love is a Bible study that 
will help women who desire to know and experience God’s love and 
acceptance, and will equip pastors or pastoral caregivers to support and 
assist survivors of abuse. The six-lessons will encourage healing, growth, 
and transformation. 

The Rev. Dr. Leslie Ann McKinney is a Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary graduate 
and a former CUME Athanasius Scholar. She serves as Pastor of community at Pilgrim church 
of Beverly, MA. 
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Review of Global Dictionary of Theology by William A. Dyrness and Veli- 
Matti Karkkainen (Downers Grove: InterVarsity, 2008) 


Simeon Damas 

Global Dictionary of Theology has been written to challenge the western mindset by providing 
an approach to theology other than the European model. This dictionary emphasizes theology as a 
contextual discipline that studies the Word of God with culture as a strong component. This book 
attempts to answer several questions and tries to reframe our theology in a more global scale by 
establishing a non-western cultural approach to theology. 

The authors first explain the concept of acculturation, which is the “process of adoption that 
occurs in the encounter between two or more cultures” (1). This is to say that the foundation of 
theology for a long time has been acculturated; for example, African theology has been infused by 
western culture, becoming a hybrid with western theology. A. Gonzalez and J. MacWillie define 
and analyze the capitalism concept and its influence on theology. Then A. Luvis-Nunez introduces 
Caribbean Theology, which he defines as a “mosaic of languages, races, ideologies, cultural 
heritages, economic organizations and religious background” (133). Veli-Matti Karkkainen, J. 
Levison and P. Pope-Levison present an overview of Christology. Firstly, Karkkainen provides a 
biblical perspective and summarizes some historical approaches to Christology. He also emphasizes 
the debate that led to Athanasius’ response to Arianism, which gave birth to the Nicaean Creed 
(169). Secondly, Levison and Pope-Levison talk about a new contextual theology based on 
liberation and inculturation, where they point out a few pioneers who have displaced Eurocentric 
theologies with the study of indigenous cultures and social movements, such as Gustavo Gutierrez, 
John Mbiti, and James Cone (176). M.N.C. Poon underlines the basis of Patristic Theology by 
emphasizing the drastic social and political changes that the early church had to face in the first 
century. Christians moved from being a “tiny persecuted community in Palestine to become an 
official established religion of the Roman Empire under Theodosius I in 380” (628). This also 
shows the importance of Patristic Theology to the 21 st century. M.D. Baker and C.C. Le Bruyns 
introduce the salvation debate by outlining five questions, respectively: Who Saves? Saved from 
What? How Is Salvation Accomplished? Personal or Corporate Salvation? When Is Salvation 
(778)? The authors conclude that salvation is based on a past, present, and future dimension 
(787). Karkkainen presents the doctrine of the Trinity, where he argues that the persons of the 
Triune God were all present in the Bible, but the church was left to discover their unity in the 
midst of controversy (901). Finally, S. Sizer concludes the Global Dictionary of Theology with an 
introduction to the Zionist Christian movement. Sizer describes Christian Zionism as a political 
movement within a fundamentalist Protestant Christian church that views the state of Israel as the 
fulfillment of biblical prophecies that God made to Abraham and the Jewish people (957). 

This book contains over a hundred and ninety-five contributors; most have earned their PhDs. 
They use their cultures and backgrounds to help us understand theology from different perspectives 
other than the western approach. The contributors demonstrate they have extraordinary credentials 
to address whichever topic they were assigned. 

The Global Dictionary of Theology is unique in its style and theology. This book is an 
outstanding resource due to its wealth of information presented to the western world from an 
African, Asian, Hispanic, and Caribbean perspective. This book addresses theology in a way that 
no other theological dictionary has done before. With contributions from different continents, 
backgrounds, and cultures, this book will make us ponder the way we theologize in the western 
world. Furthermore, the book tackles theology by looking at God as an experiential God. 
Therefore, the authors agree there must be some cultural context in which we theologize. 
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A. Luvis-Nunez successfully challenges the Caribbean churches when he says that such 
churches should point out intentionally the history of the Caribbean and its culture through the 
lenses of sociology, politics, and economics (135). I agree that Caribbean theology has mostly a 
liberation or emancipation approach. However, I find the idea that the Gospel in the Caribbean 
context must include Caribbean folk wisdom, myth, dance, movements, and domestic customs 
(134) to be vague. If we are to place this idea in a Haitian context, we would have to ask the 
author: what kind of folk wisdom? What myth? Which dance? What movements? What domestic 
customs? 1 Because these are dominant traits in Voodoo practices 2 that make their way into both 
Roman Catholicism and Protestantism. One must be carful of syncretism, thereby adulterating the 
Gospel from another context. 

The problem occurs again in African Theology when J. Nkansah-Obrempong argues, “Most 
Africans call upon their ancestors for help and not to worship them. The phrase ‘ancestor worship’ 
is misleading and must be rejected” (32). This claim is rooted heavily in compromised stereotypes. 
Again, if we are to look at Ancestral from an African or Haitian perspective, it would be used 
synonymously with the word loa or spirit in voodoo practices. The Loas are analogous to the 
Roman Catholic saints, though, like the saints, the loas are considered to be a level far below God. 
For example, in the Haitian chromo, Agaou (Loa of Thunder) says before each pronouncement, “If 
God is willing.” This proves that loas are subject to God. Likewise, the Catholic saints are subject 
to God. The chromo of Lazarus, where he is an old poor man with a staff and had dogs licking 
his wounds in vaudon is represented by Legba, guardian of the cross roads. 3 Both saints and loas 
were once human ancestors to the people. The loas or spirits like Catholic saints are worshiped. 

The phrase “ancestral worship” should be kept and critiqued in an argument that equates it to idol 
worship. I believe that people need to be honored when they are alive, not dead; furthermore, all 
good theology should go back to the Bible and be interpreted through the lens of exegesis. 4 

I found this book to be very challenging for any western thinker. Therefore, this book would 
make us ponder some of the western approaches to theology. For any seminarian, this book would 
be a treasure and could be used in Systematic Theology, Contemporary Theology, and Theology 
of Ethics. Though I disagree with Nkansah-Obrempong’s interpretation of ancestral theology and 
find Luvis-Nunez’s interpretation of Caribbean theology vague, all the authors do an outstanding 
work in helping us view theology from a different perspective. They also successfully challenge us 
to view theology as a practical discipline, a theology that requires the involvement of our culture as 
a component in ways we theologize. 

Simeon Damas earned a Master of Divinity in 2008 at Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary and is currently studying 
for a Th.M. at Gordon-Conwell. He serves as Director of Christian Education at First Baptist Church of Tewksbury, 
Massachusetts. He is married to Robin K. Damas; they just had their first child, Dylan, in September, 2009. 


1 See Harold Coulander, Haiti Singing (New York: Van Rees Press, 1939). 

2 See also Maya Deren, Divine Horsemen: The Voodoo Gods of Haiti (New York: Chelsea House Publishers, 1970). 

3 Deren, Divine Horsemen, 56. 

4 William David Spencer, Systematic Theology II (Lecture at Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary, Fall 2009). 
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Review of Giving Ourselves to Prayer: An Acts 6:4 Primer for Ministry, 
edited by Dan R. Crawford (Terre Haute, Indiana: Prayer Shop, 2008) 


Gama Belizaire 

This book is a product of the Task Force on Theological Education, a project of America’s 
National Prayer Committee. It is intended to be used as a primary textbook or a supplemental 
one in ministry level courses or for seminarians to use for their own enrichment. The book is also 
helpful for any Christian. It has 80 chapters, each about 5-6 pages long with suggested additional 
reading written by men and women teaching at a variety of seminaries and directing various 
ministries. The topics cover the theological foundation of prayer, the personal passion for prayer, 
the corporate expression of prayer, and the global impact of prayer. It also includes chapters by 
professors William and Aida Spencer on “Responding in Prayer to God’s Character” and “How to 
Address God in Prayer.” 

This book aims to promote prayer among all Christians and to proclaim Christ to the world. 
Giving Ourselves to Prayer is very practical, inspirational, educational, and speaks to everybody, 
and from it we can make applications to our daily life and ministry. While this book was not 
written to provide an in-depth study on prayer, but rather to give brief overviews on the subject 
and to examine how it is understood within the Jewish and Christian traditions, the writers 
examine each topic very carefully within the Christian tradition and provide their audience with 
a brief summary on each subject with that perspective in mind. During the course of each brief 
analysis, the writers aim to help readers understand what prayer is and is not and how it should be 
approached. We learn that prayer should not be understood as a means to an end, but rather as the 
way God chooses to communicate with his people. We see God uses prayer throughout the course 
of the history of both the Old and New Testaments and he continues to use it as the vehicle of 
communication between him and his people today. Therefore, the writers demonstrate that God has 
ordained prayer to be a vital part of how he achieves his purposes in the world. For example, unlike 
the pagan world where repetitive prayer is practiced as a means to be heard by gods and to find 
their favor, one writer stresses that prayer is used within the Jewish and Christian traditions not as 
a means to manipulate God so that our circumstances of life are more acceptable or comfortable, 
but rather as a way of showing our complete dependence on God. All those who have contributed 
to the writing of this book agree that God’s sovereignty should not be undermined in prayer. It is of 
crucial importance that the petitioner understands it is God’s will that must be done. Since God is 
sovereign, he has full control over his creation, and he knows what is best for his children. Prayer 
does not change God, since he is immutable; prayer changes us and also changes things. Through 
our obedience in prayer, God can choose to change his course of action. This has been shown 
throughout the history of the Old Testament. The Scriptures clearly say, if we pray according to his 
will, he will hear us. 

Throughout the whole book, perseverance and consistency in prayer are encouraged, because 
they build knowledge, understanding, and confidence in God that makes a foundation for the 
inevitable crises we experience. God’s response to us in prayer energizes our drive to be more 
consistent. However, God’s answer to prayer is not always yes; it can be no or wait. Whatever 
God’s decision is, he challenges us not to lose heart, because he knows what is best for us. God can 
choose not to answer a request because he is God. There are times unanswered prayer can be due to 
the wrong motive in the part of the individual who prays. The writers also stress that prayer should 
be addressed through faith in Christ. However, the significance or effectiveness of prayer does not 
lie in how one practices it, but in the petitioner’s relationship with God. Seeking God’s forgiveness 
and repentance are the key requirements before making our request known to him. Prayer is 
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never meant to be ritualistic, but relational. Since it is relational, it can not leave the participant 
untouched. It transforms, transcends him or her into Christ’s image so that he or she can be in 
conformity with God’s will. 

Acknowledging God for who he is is the most important thing in prayer. The character of God 
affects one’s prayer. God intends for humans to be the link to his authority and activity on earth. 
That is the reason why humans need to pray, because God chooses to work on earth through 
humans, not independent of them. Prayer plays a very significant role in the life of all the leaders in 
both the Old and New Testaments. It was the backbone of their ministries including that of Jesus. 
Prayer continues to be the heart of the Christian tradition today. 

In conclusion, this book gives readers a glance at or a brief overview of prayer. It challenges its 
readers to have a foretaste of what prayer is and is not. Although there are issues that still remain 
unresolved, it serves very well its purpose and does justice to the subject despite the limitations 
imposed on each contributor by space. Each of the topics addressed in each chapter could be more 
than a book itself. 

Gama Belizaire received his M. Div. and Master in Ministry from South Florida Bible College and Theological 
Seminary (which included courses from CUME). He also has a Masters in Business Administration and is currently taking a 
Master in Education from Fitchburg State College. He teaches mathematics in Jeremiah E. Burke High School, Boston. He is 
a founder of Doorway to Peace, a holistic ministry in Faugasse, Haiti. For many years he was treasurer for Pilgrim Church in 
Beverly, MA. 



WOMENS 

STUDY BIBLE 




The 'Women’s Study Bible explores questions that have special 
relevance for women. What was daily life like for women in biblical 
times? Each biblical book is accompanied by an introduction, running 
annotations that highlight passages that specifically address women and 
women’s issues and clarify lessons that women might draw from more 
general passages. This edition uses the New Living Translation and 
includes New Oxford Bible maps and a helpful index. It is edited by Drs 
Catherine Clark Kroeger and Mary J. Evans and has many contributors 
from Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary (professors and alumnae). 



While Shepherds Watch Their Flocks: Reflections on Biblical 
Leadership brings to life the realities and rewards of leadership by looking 
at the ancient image of shepherds. It offers an opportunity to think 
biblically about one’s calling to serve Jesus Christ, the expectations that 
come with being a shepherd leader, and the compassionate and courageous 
commitment needed to provide for, protect, and guide those under our 
care. “With a shepherd’s heart and a scholar’s mind, Laniak goes beyond 
Phillip Keller’s devotional classic, A Shepherd Looks at Psalm 23, and 
raises our job description to a divine standard” (Dr. Haddon W. Robinson). 

Dr. Timothy S. Laniak serves as the Dean and Professor of Old Testament at Gordon- 
Conwell Theological Seminary, Charlotte. 
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Review of Tactics of Truth: Military Principles for Waging Spiritual War 
by Ernest L. Vermont (Longwood, FLA.: Xulon Press, 2006) 


Sandra G. Whitley 

Ernest L. Vermont writes an interesting and intriguing book about truth and spiritual warfare 
for the Christian and church leadership. Ernest L. Vermont has both a Master of Divinity and a 
Doctor of Ministry degree from Fuller Theological Seminary. He is an ordained clergyman with 
33 years of ministry service. His wealth of experience is the result of serving admirably as a career 
chaplain in the United States Army for 24 years. 

The book’s purpose is to raise an awareness and understanding among Christians about the 
strategy and tactics of “the enemy,” including the dynamics of spiritual warfare. The author has 
uniquely integrated truth about biblical warfare and military warfare as addressed in the Old and 
New Testaments using war and military terms in addition to soldier analogies. He advocates for 
strong and truth-centered Christians that need to develop a more serious and aggressive warrior 
ethos. Pointing out Jesus’ view about the rule of Satan and the influence of the enemy’s army 
being the driving force behind everything Jesus Christ says and does, he explains it is time to define 
precisely and clarify the terms and broaden the discussion of the so-called “Spiritual Warfare 
Movement.” This is the point of this book. Comprised of six parts and eleven chapters, the author 
lays the foundation for the reader to understand that Protestant Christians must regain their “fight” 
attitude by undergoing a radical transformation based on the doctrinal and biblical framework of 
“lead the force,” “train the force,” and “sustain the force.” 

Part I - Strategic and Tactical Objectives (ch. 1) presents the case to the Church and its Christians 
by first explaining the mission and operation of the United States Army and its soldiers (19) and 
chapter two parallels the biblical truth of the Sovereign God’s purpose to fill the earth with His glory 
with Jesus Christ’s appearing to destroy the works of the devil (1 John 3:8) (33). Therefore, the 
author suggests that, in this post-modern era, the Church should imitate the Army (45). 

In Part II - Intelligence Preparation, Chaplain Vermont focuses on the necessity of military 
intelligence and knowing the enemy. Chapter three highlights the requirements for the leader 
effectively to lead troops into battle. The leader’s first task is to prepare by getting an “intelligence 
estimate” by collecting information about a known enemy (50). 

Part III - Leading the Force, chapter four, expounds on the meaning of leadership and 
the enormous amount of time and resources given to the way the Army studies leadership and 
cultivates it at all levels (71). This chapter outlines the Army’s seven core values, the warrior 
ethos, the Army’s history of lessons learned, and strategic and tactical insights that are conveyed 
in the statement: leadership is about relating to and influencing people. Chapter five compares the 
biblical pictures of leadership with an example of the Army’s traditional “Change of Command” 
ceremony when the soldier knows that, when the unit colors are passed to the new commander, 
there will be change. Similarly, the author highlights how John the Baptist influenced the crowds 
to transfer their loyalty to Jesus. Since Jesus baptizes “with the Holy Spirit and fire” (Matt 3:11 
NIV) (86), Chaplain Vermont explains, the church is at war. Therefore, aggressive spiritual warriors 
need to be cultivated and sustained to work with ordinary parishioners and church leadership (97). 
Watchmen are also desired, according to the author, because warfare occurs on three levels: (1) 
objective level - reaching unbelievers with the gospel, (2) subjective level - protecting ourselves and 
our families from succumbing to the demonic warfare directed against us, and (3) Christian level - 
helping to free demonized Christians from demonization (97). 

Part V - Training the Force, chapter six, conveys the Army’s transformation and training of 
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civilians into soldiers from an attitudinal, physical, and technical reorientation to encompass the 
whole person, in the process of military basic training known as “boot camp” (109, 125). In chapter 
seven, the author outlines what a “boot camp” for believers would consist of, because a large 
percentage of believers in evangelical congregations never seem to go beyond their personal salvation 
encounter (129). The author adds that a believer’s “boot camp” must appeal to the parishioner’s 
sense of duty and call each of them to learn how to survive in their life-long spiritual struggle (131). 

Part V - Sustaining the Force, chapter eight, portrays an interesting analogy from the practice 
of battlefield medicine and the army’s medical department (143). Adhering to written medical 
procedures, the primary goal is to return the soldier to duty as soon as possible. The moral 
imperative of the military is do whatever is necessary to make sure that each soldier comes home 
alive and well with the tradition of “leaving no one behind” (146). Similarly, the Church of Jesus 
Christ is under attack or frequently suffering from various “wounds” (ch. 9). People everywhere 
are physically, emotionally, and spiritually wounded and need healing and deliverance. The author 
explains the eight types of spiritual injuries incurred by Christians that require establishing trust 
between the patient and the pastoral caregiver. 

Part VI - Recommendations for the Church at Large. In the remaining two chapters (10 & 11), 
the author concludes with specific recommendations for the church. As the Army has undergone a 
transformation of how to train, lead and sustain its soldiers, so the Church and individual Christians 
are called to do likewise as the Apostle Paul reminds us in Romans 12:2, “Do not conform any 
longer to the pattern of this world, but be transformed by the renewing of your mind” (NIV) (167). 
The Lord of history earnestly desires for the church to glorify Him by being “fire-starters” (174). 

Ernest L. Vermont’s Tactics of Truth presents a good parallel between training the military 
Army and what it takes for the preparedness of God’s Army. The author gives a very thorough 
position on the military warfare ideology and biblical truths about spiritual warfare, exposing 
Christians to the reality of the battle waging against our souls. There is much for the Church 
and Christians to learn and gain from the format the United States Army has in place. I would 
recommend this book to seminary students and graduates who are candidates for military 
chaplaincy or chaplains serving in the military, Christian military veterans, biblical scholars who 
have served on active duty in the armed services and have had military training, and biblical 
scholars whose research and concentration is on understanding warfare. 

Overall, I enjoyed and appreciated the author’s very thorough comparison of military warfare 
and spiritual warfare. The comparison with the author’s military experience, personal Christian 
development, and knowledge of Scriptures results in a lot for the reader to ponder, pray about, 
and make a practice in Christian living. This book is filled with good insights for the Church, its 
leadership, and its body of growing believers, however, as it is currently written, I believe the pool 
of readers will be limited. This is primarily due to the extensive military terminology and concepts 
used by the author. There is the likelihood that people who have never served in the military may 
have difficulty understanding the book’s real intent. With that said, I believe it would be of great 
value for the author also to consider going another step with the book’s concept by reversing the 
focus, to simplify and make it user friendly for non-military Christians. In writing a second book, 
he might find it helpful to make the Christian soldier the key focus. 

Sandra Gatlin Whitley, an ordained elder in the African Methodist Episcopal Church, serves as Pastor of People’s AME 
Church in Chelsea, MA. She served in the United States Air Force for twenty-two years, earning the rank of Lieutenant Colonel. 
She has an M. A. in Management from Webster University, and an M. Div. and an M.A. in counseling from Gordon-Conwell 
Theological Seminary. She has published several articles including one in Global Voices on Biblical Equality: Women and Men 
Serving Together in the Church. She and her husband, Kenneth, a retired Air Force Colonel, now serve in ministry together. 
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Review of Art and the Christian Mind: The Life and Work of H.R. 
Rookmaaker by Laurel Gasque (Wheaton: Crossway Books, 2005) 


Richard V. Pierard 

Henderik Roelof Rookmaaker (usually referred to by his initials or his family nickname 
Hans) was a remarkable individual who profoundly impacted the people with whom he came 
in contact, but yet he remains largely unknown outside a fairly small segment of 20 th century 
Calvinist evangelicalism. His time on earth was relatively short—55 years—and the Kuyperian- 
Dooyeweerdian circle within which he moved is essentially unknown to most evangelicals; in fact, 
some would even call it “cultic.” He probably would have remained an obscure Dutch art historian 
had it not been for his friendship with Francis A. Schaeffer, the evangelical guru who introduced 
him to the evangelical world of Britain and North America. Rookmaaker challenged the 
philistinism and banality of the evangelical art culture and significantly contributed to overcoming 
the marginalization and minimalization of art in this community. His ability to communicate with 
people was best revealed in his widely-read Modern Art and the Death of a Culture (InterVarsity, 
1970), a book that explored the conception of humanity in modern abstract art and effectively 
demonstrated the message that it contained, namely, that it was anything but value free. His 
scholarly output revealed a remarkable breadth of understanding in the entire field of Western art, 
as well as knowledge of African-American music and contemporary cultural issues. At the same 
time, he contributed to developing technical art-historical research tools for the classification of 
artistic subject matter. 

Laurel Gasque, an accomplished artist and well-regarded figure on the contemporary 
evangelical art scene, knew Rookmaaker personally and was deeply influenced by him. This well- 
researched and fast-moving account of her mentor’s life and work reflects both a sense of filial piety 
and deep appreciation for his insights and professional contributions. In some ways it is almost as 
much a memoir as it is a biography. She is able to enter into the intellectual and theological milieu 
of Dutch evangelical Calvinism, a world as foreign to an old-fashioned Baptist like this reviewer 
as to most up-to-date North American evangelicals, and sympathetically shows how it shaped 
Rookmaaker’s personality, faith, and scholarship. 

Born in The Hague in 1922 to a Dutch colonial official, Hans spent his childhood in Sumatra. 
Returning home in 1936, he attended a technical high school and then the naval college at Den 
Helder. When the Nazis occupied Holland and closed the college, he switched to an engineering 
program. He became engaged to a Jewish girl, Riki Spetter, who eventually was transported to 
Auschwitz and died there. In April 1942, he was imprisoned in a roundup of former military 
and naval officers and spent the next three years in various POW camps. He had considerable 
latitude to study there and was mentored by fellow prisoner J. P. A. Mekkes, a man twenty-five 
years older than he who was a teacher of philosophy. He led the young man to Christ, introduced 
him to the thought of Herman Dooyeweerd, and after the war arranged for him to be baptized 
in a conservative Reformed church. Mekkes also encouraged Rookmaaker to continue the study 
of aesthetics he had begun in the camp. As a result, he undertook graduate work in art history, 
completing a doctorate at Amsterdam in 1959 (with a dissertation on Paul Gauguin, Synthetist 
Art Histories), while working in an art documentation project at Leiden to earn a living. He also 
fell in love with Anky Huitker (1915-2003), whom he had known before the war, and they were 
married in 1949. In 1964 he was appointed professor of a new department in art history at the 
Free University of Amsterdam, where he remained until his death in 1977. Starting in 1961, he 
repeatedly traveled to Britain and North America and was well-received in Reformational and 
evangelical circles. 
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In 1948 he met Francis Schaeffer who was working for Carl Mclntire at the time and 
developed a life-long relationship with him. Rookmaaker was a regular fixture at L’Abri from its 
founding in 1955 and helped establish a Dutch branch in 1971. His influence on Schaeffer was 
enormous and one wonders why he was not able to head off the disastrous production of How 
Should We Then Live (1976). Rookmaaker also criticized the restrictive legalism that held back 
young Christian artists, and he recognized the siege mentality of pious evangelicals in the area of 
sexual mores whom he scandalized with the use of nudes in his artistic representations. Casque’s 
final and longest chapter, “Legacy,” is a commentary about people influenced by Rookmaaker, and 
it is supplemented with an address list to help readers locate them. In short, this is an eminently 
readable and inspiring work about a man who deserves to be remembered. 

Richard V. Pierard is Stephen Phillips Professor of History Emeritus, Gordon College and Professor Emeritus of 
History, Indiana State University. Now living in Hendersonville, North Carolina, he annually travels to Bangalore, India 
where he is a visiting lecturer in the history of Christianity at the South Asia Institute of Advanced Christianity Studies. 

He was twice a Fulbright professor in Germany. His most recent books are The Story of the Church , with Robert G. 

Clouse and Edwin M. Yamauchi (Moody, 2002), The American Church Experience: A Concise History , with Thomas A. 
Askew (Wipf & Stock, 2008), and Baptists Together in Christ 1905-2005: A Hundred-Year History of the Baptist World 
Alliance (Samford University Press, 2005). He is a member of Providence Baptist Church, a Cooperative Baptist Fellowship 
congregation in Hendersonville. 



Comfortably Jewish: Practical Ways to Enjoy Your Family Heritage is 
written with Jewish, Intermarried Families, and Messianic Jews in mind. 
It gives fun and easy ways for families to experience their Jewish culture. 
Pre-evangelistic in that it is written from a secular standpoint, the book is 
important in Jewish outreach in the sense that it separates Jewish culture 
from Judaism, a key stumbling block for Jewish people coming to Jesus. 

The Rev. Garrett Smith has an M.Div. from CUME and is a D. Min. candidate. He is 
the Director of Outreach and Spiritual Formation at Newton Presbyterian church and prior 
to that directed the Boston Branch of Jews for Jesus. 



In Two Faces of Death: A Murder Mystery, The Rev. Mary Prichard 
no sooner arrives at her first call out of seminary when she is thrown into 
the midst of a troubling crime. This exciting page turner concerns a three- 
year-old child, a strange hitchhiker, and a handsome police officer. 

S. Evan Walters was the Manager of the Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary 
Printing Services and a Byington Scholar in preaching. Since graduation, he has 
pastored, managed a printing company, and started businesses. Order online at www. 
newcenturypublishing.org. 
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Review of Filipenses, Colosenses, i y 2 Tesalonicenses, Filemon serie 
«Conozca su Biblia», por Awilda Gonzalez-Tejera (Minneapolis: Augsburg 

Fortress, 2009) 

Aida BESANgoN Spencer 

Este comentario es el septimo del Nuevo Testamento en la serie «Conozca su Biblia». Segun el 
editor general, Justo L. Gonzalez, el proposito de esta serie es ayudar al creyente tipico hispano a 
leer la Biblia «con mayor gusto, comprension, y fidelidad a su mensaje» (iii). Siendo que el enfasis 
es que la Biblia sea mas leible y mas inteligible para el creyente tipico (iii), Gonzalez-Tejera presenta 
los datos basicos sobre estas cinco cartas (41 paginas de Filipenses [«la carta mas intima o personal 
que tenemos de Pablo» (10)], 37 paginas de Colosenses, 31 paginas de 1 Tesalonicenses, 16 paginas 
de 2 Tesalonicenses, y 11 paginas de Filemon con 2 paginas para una bibliografia selecta). Por eso 
no hay notas al pie de las paginas. 

En este comentario se encuentran las creencias basicas evangelicas y el conocimiento recibido 
de la erudicion evangelica critica, por ejemplo, que Colosenses capitulo 1 contiene un himno 
y tambien que Pablo es el autor que probablemente escribio Filipenses de Roma 60-61 D.c. Fa 
especialidad de Gonzalez-Tejera es el estudio de la retorica y practicas grecorromanas. Ella obtuvo 
su doctorado en el Nuevo Testamento, de la Universidad de Boston, sobre el tema de la intercesion 
en las cartas de Pablo comparado con costumbres grecorromanas de intercesion. Por lo tanto, 
aunque Gonzalez-Tejera piensa que Pablo uso las ideas de su tiempo, todavia el evangelio es central. 
Fas ideas grecorromanas no son «un fin en si mismo sino como una via para comunicar» (5). 

Fa presentacion es prudente. Aprecio especialmente cuando ella usa informacion de la 
disertacion (por ejemplo, 29). Tambien usa bien ideas del Antiguo Testamento para clarificar lo que 
Pablo ha escrito (por ejemplo, 33, 71). En adicion explica bien como mujeres, Evodia y Sintique, 
son lideres en la iglesia (36). En cuanto a la familia dice que Pablo «sigue de cerca las clasificaciones 
de roles familiares de acuerdo a las practicas presentes en la sociedad grecorromana», pero, tambien 
«reglas familiares basadas en la ley judia» (74). 

En fin este comentario es bueno para el laico/a que quiere saber mas sobre los detalles basicos 
de Pablo y estas cartas y como el Antiguo Testamento y practicas grecorromanas nos ayudan a 
entenderlo. 

Aida Besangon Spencer es profesora de Nuevo Testamento en el Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary, Hamilton, 
Massachusetts. Ha escrito muchos libros incluyendo Marriage at the Crossroads: Couples in Conversation About 
Discipleship, Gender Roles, Decision Making and Intimacy, Daily Bible Commentary: 2 Corinthians (Hendrickson), y 
Beyond the Curse: Women Called to Ministry (Hendrickson). 



Conozca su Biblia es una introduccion sencilla, pero fresca y 
profunda. En este libro la Dra. Awilda Gonzalez nos ayuda a entender de 
una forma clara cuatro de las cartas paulinas. 

La Dra. Gonzalez-Tejera obtuvo su doctorado en teologi'a de Boston University en el 
campo del Nuevo Testamento y con especializacion en las cartas paulinas. Ha ensenado en el 
Seminario Teologico Fuller, en Pasadena, CA., en el Seminario Teologico Gordon-Conwell, en 
Boston, MA., y en el Seminario Teologico General de la Iglesia Episcopal, en Nueva York. 
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Review of Fe, Espiritualidad y Justicia: Teologia Posmoderna de un 
Boricua en la Diaspora by Eldin Villafane (San Juan, PR: Palabras y Mas, 

2006) 

David A. Escobar Arcay 

Fe, Espiritualidad y justicia es un conjunto de ensayos, conferencias y/o predicaciones escritos 
y presentados por Dr. Eldin Villafane, un teologo puertorriqueno, que desde la diaspora escribe, 
invita y exhorta a la iglesia y al cristiano a conocer su mision y a vivir un discipulado radical en una 
manera biblicamente y teologicamente consistente y dentro de una sociedad posmoderna. 

Esta obra consiste de siete capitulos. El primer capitulo introduce lo que significa vivir “un 
cristianismo muscular” (13). Los cristianos son llamados a abandonar la “gracia barata” (basado 
en la vida del teologo aleman Dietrich Bonhoeffer) y vivir una vida cruciforme. Esta gracia barata 
es una que evade “;la obediencia, el compromiso, el discipulado y la cruz!” (12). En medio de 
una sociedad postmoderna, la iglesia es llamada a “ensenar y vivir las implicaciones de la teologia 
de la encarnacion y la teologia de la Cruz” (13). Pablo le hace un reto a los filipenses de cultivar 
“una mentalidad cristiana” (15) a traves de la renovacion de la mente para asi superar la discordia. 
El cristiano es llamado a demostrar la pbronesis (mente) de Cristo por medio de la kenosis (el 
despojo). El capitulo 2 de Filipenses ofrece un paradigma ejemplar el cual es representado por 
cuatro clases de servicio: “(1) sacrificio del soma: (2) sacrificio de los suyo; (3) sacrificio de si 
mismo y (4) supremo sacrificio” (19). La iglesia es llamada a tomar y ejercer acciones parabolicas. 
El segundo capitulo pone de relieve la injusticia que es producto o existe por consecuencia de 
la crisis actual en que vivimos. La complejidad de la justicia es resaltada y examinada para 
explicar y argumentar que la crisis se debe al rompimiento o ruptura “a la fidelidad de las 
responsabilidades y demandas basicas de relaciones correctas que deben existir entre los pueblos, en 
los pueblos, o en la piedad” (25). La justicia es examinada y discutida a la luz del libro de Amos. 

Su trasfondo historico es presentado para destacar el hecho de que algunas veces en nuestras 
iglesias hay una dicotomia entre la adoracion autentica y el vivir en justicia. Se nos recalca que 
la adoracion autentica va de mano con la justicia al pobre. El tercer capitulo expone los deberes 
o responsabilidades sociales de la iglesia. Este capitulo comienza con la afirmacion de que hay 
una desintegracion masiva de los valores y por consiguiente una conglomeracion de definiciones 
dadas a la calidad de vida. El autor nos recuerda que esta calidad de vida para el cristianismo debe 
estar basada en una fe cristiana de caracter integral. Esta calidad de vida debe estar arraigada al 
concepto biblico Shalom, el cual tiene tres dimensiones: Shalom con Dios, Shalom con uno mismo 
y Shalom de la ciudad. Estas a su vez representa un cuadro teologico-etico-misiologico dentro 
del cual a la iglesia se le demanda que conlleve su trabajo de reconciliar al hombre con el creador; 
de llevar y plantar la paz o salud mental asi como estabilidad e integridad emocional y moral y 
de procurar la paz de la ciudad o “ser instrumento de la salud, bienestar, prosperidad, justicia y 
liberacion de la ciudad” (48). Este paradigma de Shalom se resume en seis deberes o posturas que 
la iglesia debe de llevar a cabo para contribuir a la calidad de vida de la sociedad en la cual se 
encuentra. Estos seis deberes son: (1) comunidad de fe; (2) comunicacion de un evangelio integral; 
(3) caridad; (4) confrontacion de las estructuras; (5) confesion y (6) celebracion. El cuarto capitulo 
hace hincapie en el rol del Espiritu Santo como agente que escoge, envia y equipa al cristiano. 

El Espiritu Santo es tambien destacado como la persona de la trinidad que ayuda al creyente a 
confrontar los poderes (parentela, perfil moral, propositos malignos y proyectos metodicos) que 
“son parte de una cosmologia biblica que trasciende los limites de la modernidad y su esclavitud 
al materialismo cientifico” (67). El creyente es instado a confrontar los poderes en cinco maneras 
(discerniendo su presencia, desenmascarando su pretensiones, denunciando sus pecados y maldades 
y demostrando el poder del evangelio en senales y prodigios y dando testimonio del senorio de 
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Jesucristo) ya sean personalmente o institucionalmente. El quinto capitulo enfatiza la importancia 
central y crucial de la encarnacion. La topologia cristologica, con sus seis historicas herejias 
que atentan contra la deidad, humanidad y unidad de Cristo, es discutida para explorar las 
implicaciones de la encarnacion en la educacion teologica. Primero esto significa que la educacion 
teologica tiende a poner demasiado enfasis en los espiritual sobre lo humano y fisico; tiende a 
dividir lo “teorico o academico y lo practico o ministerial” (89) y un dominio del “activismo 
sobre lo reflexivo o intelectual” (90). Esto tambien implica que el evangelio, en un mundo de 
globalizacion, es uno de caracter trasnacional, multicultural, ecumenico, pluralista y de justicia 
social. Se nos llama a que nuestro ministerio sea informado por una vision global y contextual 
del amor de Dios, a una espiritualidad integral y a una ensenanza autentica. El sexto capitulo 
comienza enfatizando que vivimos en tiempos de fragmentacion humana y que daman a su vez 
por solidaridad. A la luz de los escritos del educador Eugenio Maria de Elostos y el sociologo 
Emile Durheim, se discute la importancia y el significado de la solidaridad. Sin embargo, el autor 
se refiere a la Biblia para destacar dos conceptos paradigmaticos que son clave para la solidaridad 
humana: la personalidad corporativa y la koinom'a. La personalidad corporativa significa somos 
personas en comunidad. Esto implica “companerismo, hermandad y comunidad ” (100). Por 
otro lado, la koinom'a espiritual y economica son dos usos que Pablo le da a este concepto cuando 
les escribe a los Filipenses y a su vez componentes de un evangelio integral que Dios nos llama a 
vivir para si de esta manera dar “testimonio genuino de que verdaderamente somos la koinom'a 
del Espiritu” (105). El septimo capitulo es una reflexion y una breve biografia del padre espiritual 
del autor, el Pastor Rev. Ricardo Tanon, al cual el autor destaca por su liderazgo, servicio, valentia, 
sacrificio y por su interes por los pobres y abandonados. 

Una manera senalar el significado y la importancia de este texto es destacar las ideas 
mas sobresalientes del mismo. De manera que aqui se exponen tres ideas o temas claves. Estas 
representan serias implicaciones, teoricas y practicas, para el ministro que desea servir a la 
comunidad y no meramente en las cuatro paredes de la iglesia. 

Comunicacion de un evangelio integral 

Me llama mucho la atencion de que el autor nos invita y exhorta a promover y vivir un 
evangelio integral en una sociedad cada vez mas desintegrada. Claro esta, las diversas opiniones 
que la gente tiene sobre la calidad de vida se deben a la misma desintegracion de los valores. Sin 
embargo, me parece muy sabio, prudente y apropiado que un evangelio integral es lo que esta 
sociedad posmoderna demanda. Digo esto porque lo menos que veo es un evangelio integral. La 
unica vez que escuche esto fue cuando se habla de dinero y prosperidad (bajo la frase “prosperidad 
integral”). Siempre he estado convencido desde que comence a estudiar las escrituras y otros 
textos profundamente que no podemos comparmentalizar nuestra fe y convicciones. De todos 
modos, la iglesia tiende a presentar un evangelio desbalanceando en que da demasiado de enfasis 
al Shalom con Dios y con uno mismo olvidando y menospreciando e ignorando el Shalom con la 
ciudad. Esta dimension de Shalom es la que me llama la atencion y la que proponga usar en mi 
ministerio. Somos la luz y la sal de la tierra, se nos dice, ipero cual es entonces el papel de la iglesia 
en la ciudad? Por mi parte diria que propongo llevar esta idea a mi ministerio de educacion en la 
iglesia y en mi trabajo. Es necesario de que nosotros procuremos por la paz de la ciudad en que 
vivimos. Me propongo a usar la Palabra de Dios para predicar y ensenar que Dios habla y espera 
que su palabra aplique y tenga efecto en todas las esferas de nuestra vida. La Palabra de Dios 
debe ser ensenada y presentada para inspirar a los jovenes a buscar y escoger una profesion que 
mejore la calidad de su comunidad. La Palabra de Dios debe ser ensenada para ayudarnos a ver 
que en nuestros hombros reposa la responsabilidad de ayudar las viudas y los ninos. La Palabra 
de Dios deber ser ensenada en tal manera que los hermanos sientan la necesidad de levantar ya sea 
un ministerio de orientacion y sanidad de mujeres como tambien el facilitar un centro de recursos 
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para facilitar information a todo aquel que desee ir a universidad a estudiar. Por ultimo, visualizo 
que una de las cosas que un evangelio integral posiblemente requiere es una agenda dentro de la 
iglesia en la cual nuestra gente inmigrante pueda tener acceso a personas que son bilingiies y a una 
asistenda legal para enfrentar los conflictos y problemas que tienen estos a la hora de solidtar la 
ciudadania americana o con sus correspondientes duenos. 

Confrontation de la estructuras 

Todavia me sorprendo con el extremo enfasis personal que se le da a las escrituras en 
predicaciones y conferencias. Siempre he estado bien convencido de que aunque la Biblia no es 
un mero libro politico, tiene a su vez implicaciones politicas. Esto quiere decir a mi entender, que 
la Biblia habla a las instituciones que gobiernan y distribuyen recursos y servicios. La voz de la 
iglesia no puede permanecer callada ante las injusticias que cometen, por ejemplo, nuestros sistemas 
escolares. Trabajo dentro de uno de ellos y estoy bien consciente de que hay muchos elementos 
y estructuras que no son sensitivo y/o tolerantes a la diversidad e idiosincrasia del hispano(a)/ 
latino(a). De mi parte, me propongo usar la idea del evangelio integral para denunciar el racismo 
(a traves de mi escritos y activismo) que permean en las instituciones educativas de la ciudad en 
que trabajo y tambien para ayudar a aquellos que tienen necesidades de indole educativa (a traves 
de clases de ingles como segunda lengua; talleres a padres de como ayudar sus ninos, etc.) para asi 
poder ayudarles a que ayuden a sus ninos(as). 

La encarnacion y la education teologica 

Recientemente me he dado cuenta de que nuestras iglesias estan llenas de hermanas y 
hermanos excelentes que estan fascinados con la predication, conferencias y la lectura de libros 
que provienen de estos tele-evangelistas y autores de renombre mundial. Personalmente no tengo 
problemas con esto. Sin embargo, me incomoda el hecho de que en muchas ocasiones nuestra 
gente no relacionan lo que leen o escuchan con la realidad socio-politica y economica de la ciudad 
en que viven. Los temas y/o discusiones que estos libros (muy buenos de por si) son de indole 
completamente espiritual (y/o hasta platonico diria yo). Usaria la idea de la encarnacion de la 
educacion teologica para renovar el curriculo de ensenanza en la iglesia. Esta renovation va a 
trastocar la literatura que leemos para acercarla a nuestro contexto y diario vivir. 

Me fascinan las palabras de Fe, Espiritualidad y Justicia. Firmemente creo que sus temas 
son muy acertados. Me gustaria ver un estudio en donde pastores Pentecostales de la ciudad 
reaccionan sobre el contenido de este y como pueden mejorar sus respectivos ministerios cuando 
son expuestos a las implicaciones y demandas teologicas de una era posmoderna. 
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